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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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A Trial Balance of U.S. Foreign Policy in 1951 


Address by Secretary Acheson * 


For this honor I am deeply grateful. And I 
accept it, not for myself alone, but for all those 
who serve faithfully in the line of foreign policy. 
They, and I, will be encouraged and strengthened 
by it. 

This occasion comes as an old year passes and 
a new one approaches. The junction of years is 
by tradition a time for taking stock of the past 
and resolving about the future. 

As a public servant in an accountable Govern- 
ment, I would like to respond to this honor you 
have bestowed upon me by giving an account of 
what has been done and what remains to be done 
in the field of our foreign policy. 

One of my predecessors, John Hay, was able to 
sum up the foreign policy of his day in the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine and the Golden 
Rule. 

We find ourselves in a more difficult situation. 
Without departing, we hope, from either doctrine 
or rule, we have moved into a world grown vastly 
more complex. 

Our country now must bear responsibilities that 
were undreamed of when most of us were growing 
up. Our national decisions in these postwar years 
may be judged by history to be as fateful as any 
of the great decisions of our national life. They 
influence the course of events not only for us but 
throughout the world. 

At the same time, foreign policy, instead of re- 
maining the province of a few professionals, has 
become a part of the everyday life of our people. 
The state of the world has become a personal ques- 
tion for each one of us. No one knows this bet- 
ter than you who have served your country with 
honor and gallantry. Many of our countrymen 
are discovering it once again in Korea, as you dis- 
covered it in Europe and the Pacific only a few 
years ago. 

It is not only your right but your duty to ask 
those who are acting for you in the field of for- 
eign affairs: 

Made before the Jewish War Veterans at New York 
on Dec. 30 and released to the press on the same date. 
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How are we doing?) Are we making some head- 
way toward peace in the world? Are we an 
better off than we were a year ago? How muc 
longer must we live in the shadow of the danger 
of war? 

These are hard questions. No one can answer 
them with absolute certainty. But we must try to 
answer them as well as we can, and that is what I 
would like to do this evening. 

So before we turn the page of the calendar, I 
would like to look back with you over the ground 
we have been covering in our foreign policy, so 
that we can see where we stand now, and what 
things look like for 1952. 

Let us take a trial balance on the year’s develop- 
ments in foreign policy in three important areas 
of the world—the North Atlantic area, the Near 
and Middle East, and the Far East. These areas 
do not cover the whole range of our policy or in- 
terests. 

When we look at Europe and Asia, we look at 
them from the vantage point of the Western Hem- 
isphere, which is the foundation of our position 
in the world. One of our main assets is the cir- 
cumstance that in this hemisphere we are among 
friends with common purposes and common inter- 
ests. And here cooperation among nations is an 
established habit. 

That circumstance was never more strikingly 
demonstrated than in the special session of the 
Organization of American States held last spring. 
The trust, confidence, and cooperation existing in 
this hemisphere is the product of 60 years of or- 
ganized work together. It isa possession of all our 
republics beyond price. 


Decisions for Defense of Europe Await Action 


To begin our survey, we see that in the North 
Atlantic area, the year 1951 has been a period of 
progress and growth, much of it beneath the sur- 
face. In the weeks before spring comes there is 
intense activity in the earth. Life in every form 
has cracked the shell that holds it, and is pushing 
up through the half-frozen earth. Some hardy 
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forms are already through. Over all hangs the 
threat of a late frost. So, I believe, it is here. 

A year ago, the defense of Europe was only a 
hope. While it is by no means finished, we know 
now that in the short span of a year, the nations of 
the North Atlantic area have been able to create 
both an organization and a spirit which will be 
capable of defending that area. We know—and 
our friends in Europe know—that we can build 
sufficient strength—both military and economic— 
to deter aggression or check it. 

In the closing days of last year, the Supreme 
Headquarters of Allied Powers in Europe 
(SuHare) was created by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (Nato). President Truman 
was asked to permit General Eisenhower to serve 
as Supreme Commander. The engagements were 
made to create a unified force under his command. 

At the beginning of this year, General Eisen- 
hower assumed his command. With great vigor 
and leadership, and the devoted help of his inter- 
national staff, he has made SHare—the Supreme 
Headquarters—a dynamic reality. But the de- 
fensive force still had to be made adequate. This 
has meant tackling the toughest of all questions— 
men, money, equipment, and organization. 

This is the work which has gone forward, 
largely unseen, and gone far. 

It has brought us to the point where we can see 
that the job is do-able, and that by the end of 1952, 
we can be well along toward our goal. But if we 
are to achieve that position by the end of 1952, 
there are three important decisions we shall have 
to make in the early months of 1952. 

The first of these decisions has to do with the 
quantity and quality of the forces the European 
nations will furnish. 

As you know, the committee of the 12 Nato 
nations, of which Mr. Harriman is chairman, and 
which General McNarney so ably served, had had 
the task of reviewing the military needs for Eu- 
rope against the economic capabilities of the Nato 
members. They have tried to reduce to concrete 
terms how large a military force is needed, and 
how soon we can have it. 

In the background of these questions is the dark 
shadow of Europe’s grave economic and financial 
problems. They represent a difficulty and a dan- 
ger for our European friends and for us. But 
the North Atlantic community has the resources 
and the skill to surmount them. 

Mr. Harriman and the other members of the 
Nato committee have dug out the facts and drawn 
up a plan of action. The decision on the forces 
Europe will create is ready to be acted upon by 
the Governments of the Nato countries. 

A second decision that lies ahead in 1952 has to 
do with Germany. During the past year we have 
made great strides in working out an agreement 
which will restore Western Germany to a place of 
equality in the world community. It is our hope 
and belief that this issue will be brought to a suc- 
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cessful conclusion early in 1952. As you will see, 
this decision and the next one go hand-in-hand 
for together they provide for German participa- 
tion in the defense of Europe without reviving the 
menace of German militarism. 

The third decision will have to do with the crea- 
tion of a European defense community and a 
European army. 

Within the past few days, the Foreign Ministers 
of a number of European countries have been meet- 
ing again on this complex problem. Many of the 
difficulties have been worked out, by patient nego- 
tiation, and if we can move forward toward a fa- 
vorable decision on this issue, it will create a frame- 
work in which Western Europe can realize its 
whole, rich potential for defense and for peaceful 
progress. 

The Schuman Plan for the European manage- 
ment of coal and steel, and the European army and 
defense community, taken together with the deci- 
sions on Germany and the Harriman committee 
recommendations—all these, we and our European 
friends are making every effort to bring into being 
in the year before us. 

We have come to the threshold of these decisions 
only with tremendous effort on all sides. But this 
effort to move toward unity in Western Europe 
may prove to be the most important step forward 
taken in the passing year. And 1952 can be a year 
of historic decision for Europe—the year in which 
Europe can enter into a new era. 


Increasing Responsibilities in Near and Middle East 


In the Near and Middle East, however, the pic- 
ture has been quite different. Here, I think we 
have lost some ground in 1951. 

This is a region of great importance to us, be- 
cause of its people, its resources, strategic position, 
and vital communications arteries. 

Danger spots in this area are the crisis over the 
defense of the Suez waterway and the impasse 
over the development of Iran’s petroleum re- 
sources. Both offer dangerous opportunities for 
exploitation by the Kremlin. 

Bright spots in the area are Greece and Turkey. 
These two countries, with United States assistance, 
have made great progress in building up their 
economic and military defenses. Both have stead- 
fastly withstood continued pressure from the 
Soviet Union and are to become a part of the 
Nato defense system. 

As a part of the effort to deal with the under- 
lying conditions of life in the Near East, the 
United States has formulated for 1952, a substan- 
tial program of financial and technical assistance. 
American experts are already at work on agricul- 
tural and industrial development, on social serv- 
ices, and public health. 

One week ago, on a mission of this kind, a num- 
ber of Americans lost their lives in a plane crash 
near Tehran. One of them was Henry G. Bennett, 
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chief of the Point Four Program of technical 
cooperation. 

If peace can have its heroes, then these men 
deserve the name of hero. They have given their 
lives, as before they gave unsparingly of their 
energies, in what President Truman has described 
as “the only kind of a war we seek”—the war 
against want. 

It was a tragic loss to our country, and to the 
world whom they served. We shall miss their 
help, but we are resolved to carry forward with 
their program of aid and cooperation, not only in 
the Near East, but wherever in the world there is 
need and a desire for our help. 

In addition, some military assistance will be 
made available to this area under the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. But the best means for insuring 
the defense of this region, we believe, is by coop- 
erative effort. The proposed Middle East Com- 
mand can provide for an association of full and 
equal partners and could be a strong bulwark in 
defense of the freedom of this important part of 
the world. 

Meanwhile, the United States continues its ef- 
forts through the United Nations to promote peace 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. The new 
state of Israel has made remarkable progress. 
But if the large expenditures of capital for border 
defenses could be allocated to economic develop- 
ment and the natural trade routes could be opened 
once more, the whole area could prosper. To 
reach a condition of mutual trust and friendliness 
will require the continued efforts of men of good 
will. 

For 1952, it is clear that developments in the 
Near and Middle East will call upon us with a 
critical urgency for still further resources of lead- 
ership, and for a willingness to assume increasing 
responsibilities in this area. 


Problems and Progress in the Far East 


The third area we want to look at is the Far 
East. 

The year’s transformation in Korea has been 
great. At this time in 1950, the Chinese Commu- 
nists were mounting their massive drive to push 
the U.N. forces into the sea, and the outlook was 
far from encouraging. Now the aggressor has 
been driven back and denied the prize of conquest, 
with terrible losses to his troops. The brave men 
who did this thing with their nerve and their blood 
will deserve forever the gratitude of all people who 
love freedom. 

They have done more than repel a specific ag- 
gression; they have helped arrest the general 
forces of aggression. 

They have proved that collective security can 
work. They have enabled the United Nations to 
cope successfully with the same sort of attack 
which destroyed the League of Nations and 
brought on World War II. But how much this 
principle of collective security means in the future 
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will depend upon us—upon the will and resources 
with which we and our allies support it. 

In 1951, a very great deal was accomplished in 
Korea. 

Military success against the aggressors drove 
them out of South Korea. This was done without 
spreading the war to other areas in the Far East 
and without increasing the danger of general war 
in the world. 

We contended against aggression with firm reso- 
lution and sensible restraint, the two qualities most 
needed for the long pull ahead. 

And we maintained unity with our allies in 
the face of great danger to that unity. The 
forces of 16 nations fought side-by-side under a 
U. N. command, backed by a united policy toward 
the struggle. It was an unprecedented and prom- 
ising example of international cooperation to 
support law and order in the world. 

The job in Korea is far from done. 

Negotiations for an armistice are still going on. 
Our representatives have been doing a superb job; 
they have been patient and firm in support of our 
objectives in Korea. 

We do not yet know whether or when we shall 
have an end to the fighting in Korea, but this 
much is certain: We shall not rest until our men 
who are being held prisoner are released. And 
we shall stand firm against any settlement that 
rewards aggression, or compromises the security 
of the Republic of Korea. 

But even if an armistice is signed, the need for 
vigilance and effort will not be over. We shall 
have to remain on guard against a renewal of 
Communist treachery. There will remain the 
task of rehabilitating that suffering land. And 
there will remain the task of realizing the U. N. 
political objective of unifying Korea on a basis 
that provides a decent chance for the Koreans to 
live as free men. 

Half a continent away from Korea lies South- 
east Asia. 

A year ago, the chance of holding off Communist 
penetration in Indochina looked doubtful in even 
the most optimistic estimate, though the defenders 
had shown signs of taking the initiative. 

During the year, the Communist threat in 
Indochina has been contained—a development 
attributable to French courage, to an increasing 
determination on the part of the Indochinese peo- 
ple to preserve their freedom against Communist 
encroachment, and to American aid. The good 
fight has not been lost, but it remains far, far from 
won. There are dangerous signs of further 
trouble from Communist aggression in Indochina, 
and also in Burma, which will require continued 
vigilance in 1952. 

The course of events in the Philippines over 
the past year is also one to hearten free men. 

A year ago, the young Republic was in trouble. 
It was under rising pressure from an extensive 
Communist-—inspired rebellion. 





In the interval, the Filipinos have found new 
resources of internal strength. The armed threat 
has been gradually reduced. The foundations of 
the future now look strong. Aid from the United 
States helped in producing these changes, but the 
finest ingredient was Philippine courage. 

1951 was also a year in which important prog- 
ress was made toward building a structure of 
peace in the Pacific. 

By a series of security treaties, the United 
States has established firm defense ties with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan. 

Another element in this structure of peace was 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan. Under U.S. 
leadership, the Japanese peace treaty developed 
from its first stages through the stage of ratifica- 
tion by Japan during the year. The process 
brought a heartening demonstration of unity by 
the free nations in the face of threatening efforts 
by the adversaries of peace at the San Francisco 
conference. 

The treaty brings Japan back into full status in 
the society of nations. 

The unfinished business for the year ahead 
includes: 

The ratification of the Japanese peace treaty 
and the Pacific mutual defense treaties ; 

the completion of specific joint defense arrange- 
ments with Japan; 

the regeneration of Japanese strength in a col- 
lective pattern that will bar the possibility of ag- 
gression, and the translation into action of the 
terms of the peace and defense treaties. 

The Far East as a whole provides much that is 
hopeful on the balance sheet for 1951. 

Yet the significance of what has been done will 
be lasting only if further action in 1952 makes it 
so. Nothing has yet been done that we can turn 
away from as a task completed. 


U.S. Leadership Inspires Faith in Freedom 


This summary gives us not a total picture but 
only a sampling of developments within the free 
world. 

It has to omit much that counts heavily in the 
balances and trends. It does not take account of 
developments behind the Iron Curtain. It does 
not deal with the total effect of the tremendous 
increase in our productive power here at home. 
Nor does it deal with a host of serious problems 
in almost every part of the world. 

But it gives us enough, I think, to draw some 
conclusions. 

What it adds up to, it seems to me, is that we 
have had both gains and losses in 1951, but that 
we are better off than we were a year ago. 

During the past year the free world has gained 
in strength and moved appreciably towards 
greater unity. ‘There are grounds for confidence, 
but there are no grounds for complacency. We 
cannot afford to let down at all in vigilance, pur- 
pose, and effort. 
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We are not yet “over the hump.” The outcome 
in the contest between a better future and a return 
to the Dark Ages is still undetermined. 

It is hard to say that any one year is more crit- 
ical than another, but it seems to me certain that 
we will have it in our power in 1952 to take action, 
or to withhold action, which will have a decisive 
effect upon the cause of peace. 

The central responsibility in this cause will re- 
main with the United States. Our nation pro- 
vides the one great repository of strength for 
those who value freedom. It is the one nation 
having margins to share with others. 

Our position—lying in both the Western and the 
Northern Hemispheres, stretching from the 
tropics to the Arctic, and facing on both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific—imposes upon us heavy 
responsibilities and great opportunities. 

i or a century and a half, the American people 
have been the leaders in the revolution of the com- 
mon people. 

The greatest asset we have in all the world— 
even greater than our material power—is the 
American idea. No one needs to tell an American 
audience all the things that this holds for us. It 
is so much a part of our everyday lives that we do 
not stop to define it, or to put it into packages for 
export. 

But throughout the world, wherever people are 
oppressed, wherever people dream of freedom and 
opportunity, they feel the inspiration of the Amer- 
ican idea. 

What we are trying to do, in our foreign policy, 
is to make possible a world in which our own peo- 
ple, and all people who have the same determina- 
tion, can work in their own way toward a better 
life, without having to bear the yoke of tyranny. 

Our belief in freedom is a burning and fighting 
faith. Freedom is essential to our individual life 
and our national life. We would suffocate and 
perish in any other atmosphere. 

What we are up against, in our present defense 
of freedom, is perhaps the hardest test our nation 
has ever faced since the days of its founding. 

It is hardest because it calls upon us, not for 
sudden burst of patriotic effort, but for steadi- 
ness, perseverance, maturity, and understanding, 

All that we do here in this country, all that we 
say and do to each other, whether it is worthy of 
us or not, echoes abroad among the people who 
look to us for leadership and a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

In addition to being a critical year in world 
affairs, 1952 will also be an election year here at 
home. If we are to continue to bear our responsi- 
bilities in the world—on which the issue of peace 
or war hangs in the balance—we cannot afford to 
let excesses of partisan zeal blind us to the sober 
requirements of our national interest. 

And we must always remember that we cannot 
find security for ourselves, nor inspiration to 
those who are on our side, if we here in America 
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trample our own best traditions by prejudice or by 
a hysterical distortion of the fight against tyranny. 

This is a time when resolutions for the new year 
are made. 

If we are to make a resolution for 1952, let it be 
that we shall strive to be true to ourselves, true to 
our own best traditions of justice and freedom. 

The task ahead will be long, for history, unlike 
the accounts we keep, is measured not year by year, 
but in lifetimes. 

But if we are true to ourselves and to our hope 
of the future, we must persevere in the course we 
are on. 


You will remember the words of Abraham Lin- ° 


coln: “With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in.” 


U.S. Seeks Release of American 
Fliers Held in Hungary 


[Released to the press December 26] 


Since the U.S. Air Force plane was forced down 
in Hungary on November 19, it has been the con- 
stant and urgent endeavor of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to obtain the release and return of the four 
U.S. Air Force fliers. The announcement on De- 
cember 23 of their trial by a Hungarian military 
court and the assessment against them of fines 
or 3 months in jail created a new situation. It 
remains the primary policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to seek their release. 

The American chargé d’affaires in Budapest 
has since December 24 had three meetings with 
officials of the Hungarian Foreign Office in con- 
nection with the release of the fliers. Under in- 
structions he has indicated that, provided the 
fliers are released promptly, this Government will 
pay the fine imposed on them. Allegedly because 
of the holidays, the Hungarian Foreign Office has 
been unable to provide either an official copy of 
the Hungarian court record or any statement as 
to the time and manner in which the fliers would 
be released to American authorities. 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press December 28] 


Every American will be relieved that the four 
American fliers are now safely in our hands. But 
underlying relief is a deep current of indignation 
over the treatment they have received. 

The American people are rightfully indignant. 
Because we value the welfare of the individual 
above all else, we have paid the so-called “fines.” 
But we have not paid willingly, and we state 
clearly, in order that there may be no misunder- 
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standing of our attitude in the future, that our 
patience is not inexhaustible. 

In this whole performance, the Budapest regime 
has ignored the basic rules of long-established 
international conduct. 

Repeated requests were made to the Hungarian 
authorities to permit American officials to visit 
the airmen. No such access was allowed either 
before trial or subsequently when the request was 
renewed. In the circumstances, in view of the re- 
fusal of the Hungarian authorities to permit 
American officials to exercise this normal right, 
which is basic to the extension of customary con- 
sular protection to American citizens abroad, the 
U.S. Government will no longer validate the pass- 
ports of American citizens for travel in Hungary. 
Furthermore, since the reciprocal basis of the 
exchange of consular privileges has been nullified 
by Hungary, this Government is also notifying 
the Hungarian Legation in Washington that the 
Hungarian consulates in this country, which are 
located in Cleveland and New York, should be 
closed immediately. 

Any further statement on this matter must await 
the opportunity to talk with the released airmen. 


U.S. Orders Closing of 
Hungarian Consulates 


[Released to the press December 29] 


On December 28 the following note was deliv- 
ered to the Hungarian Legation in Washington 
with reference to the detention in Hungary of four 
members of the US. Air Force: 


The Government of Hungary in this instance 
has again clearly failed to live up to the accepted 
standards of international practice with regard to 
the right of consular officers to exercise protective 
functions in behalf of nationals of their country. 
The detention of four Americans from November 
19, 1951, to December 28, 1951, and the refusal by 
the Hungarian Government, despite repeated re- 
quests of the American Chargé d’A ffaires, to per- 
mit any access to them or communication with 
them on the part of American consular officers in- 
dicate that the Hungarian Government continues, 
as in previous cases, to place serious restrictions on 
the exercise of normal consular rights by United 
States representatives in Hungary. 

In these circumstances, the Government of the 
United States is not prepared to permit the con- 
tinued operation of the Hungarian consulates gen- 
eral in Cleveland, Ohio, and New York, N.Y. 
The Minister is accordingly informed that these 
offices are required to cease all operations immedi- 
ately and to be closed by midnight, December 31, 
1951. 
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Polish Decree on Valuables 
On Deposit in Poland 


The following was released on December 28 as 
of interest to owners of movables, valuables, nego- 
tiable papers, etc., deposited by them with Polish 
institutions, banks, enterprises, etc., before May 9, 
1945: 


The American Embassy at Warsaw has for- 
warded translation of a Polish Government decree 
of September 6, 1951, under which such owners are 
allowed 6 months from the date the decree was 
published in Poland (the original decree is to be 
found in Dziennik Ustaw No. 47, Sept. 8, 1951) to 
withdraw these items from deposit. Failing such 
withdrawal, the decree provides that the objects 
shall become state property, unless claim has been 
filed and deposits cannot be returned under Polish 
regulations. Deposits with museums are specifi- 
cally excluded from the legislation. 

Persons in the United States who have reason 
to believe that the Polish decree affects them may 
obtain a translation of the full text of the decree 
by writing to the Division of Protective Services, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Department of State cannot undertake to 
supply interpretations or opinions concerning the 
applicability of foreign law or regulation in any 
given case. 

Owners should therefore communicate with the 
Polish institutions which hold their deposits, di- 
rectly or through their agents or attorneys in 
Poland, rather than with the Department of State 
or with the American Embassy at Warsaw. 


Tax Conventions With Ireland 
Enter Into Force 


[Released to the press December 20] 


On December 20, 1951, Secretary Acheson and 
John Joseph Hearne, Irish Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, exchanged the instruments of ratification 
of the two tax conventions between the United 
States and Ireland which were signed at Dublin 
on September 13, 1949. The two conventions, one 
relating to taxes on income and the other relating 
to taxes on the estates of deceased persons, there- 
upon entered into force in accordance with their 
respective terms. 

The Senate, on September 17, 1951, gave its 
advice and consent to the ratification of both of 
the conventions. Senate approval of the conven- 
tion relating to income taxes was made subject to 
certain reservations as follows: 


The Government of the United States of America does 
not accept Article XIV of the convention, relating to the 
exemption of residents of Ireland from United States tax 
on capital gains. 





The Government of the United States of America does 
not accept Article XVI of the convention, relating to the 
exemption of Irish corporations from United States tax 
on accumulated or undistributed earnings, profits, income 
or surplus. 


Those reservations were accepted by Ireland. 
The estate-tax convention, which was approved by 
the Senate without reservations, was ratified by the 
President on October 18, 1951. The income-tax 
convention was ratified by the President on De- 
cember 13, 1951, subject to the reservations quoted 
above. A proclamation with respect to the entry 
into force of each of the two conventions will be 
issued by the President. 


Denmark, U.K. Sign Torquay Protocol 


[Released to the press December 29] 


The U.S. Government has been notified by the 
headquarters of the United Nations that on De- 
cember 21, 1951, Denmark signed the Torquay 
protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The United Kingdom signed the protocol 
on December 19, 1951. 

As a result of its signature of the protocol, Den- 
mark will put into effect on January 20, 1952, the 
concessions which it granted at the recent confer- 
ence held at Torquay, England. It may, however, 
withhold concessions which were initially nego- 
tiated with countries which have not yet signed 
the protocol. 

The United States signed the Torquay protocol 
on April 21, 1951, and withheld most of the con- 
cessions initially negotiated with countries which 
had not signed it. As additional countries signed 
the protocol, the United States gave effect to the 
withheld concessions initially negotiated with 
them. In accordance with the ests blished proce- 
dure, the President will send a letter authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to give effect on 
January 20 to the concessions which were initially 
negotiated with Denmark but which have been 
withheld. 

Since the United States and the United King- 
dom did not negotiate any new concessions at 
Torquay, no changes in United States tariff rates 
will result from the United Kingdom’s signature 
of the protocol. 

Danish concessions initially negotiated with 
the United States will apply to a variety of Amer- 
ican products, including tomato juice, fuel oils and 
chemical products, metal products, and machines 
and apparatus. Concessions negotiated by Den- 
mark at Torquay with a number of countries other 
than the United States will, when put into effect, 
benefit additional U.S. exports to Denmark.’ 


1For information relating to U.S. concessions initially 
negotiated with Denmark, to come into effect on Jan. 20, 
1952, see Department of State press release No. 1120. 
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OAS Charter Comes Into Effect 


By John C. Dreier, US. Representative to and 
Chairman of the Council of the OAS? 


Today we mark an important event in the 
history of inter-American relations. We have 
witnessed the deposit of the fourteenth instrument 
of ratification of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States (Oas). As a result of this 
action by the Ambassador of Colombia and the 
Secretary General of the organization, the con- 
stitutional document of our organization comes 
into full legal effect. 

Three years ago this month, on December 3, 
1948, a similar ceremony was held in this hall. 
At that time the Government of Costa Rica 
deposited the fourteenth ratification of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
bringing that important document into effect. 
Today the foundation of our organization is com- 
pleted, providing the basis for all the manifold 
aspects of inter-American relations which are in- 
corporated in the charter of Bogota. 

The broad scope of our organization is best 
indicated by the charter itself, which states the 
following essential purposes: 

a) To strengthen the peace and security of the 
continent ; 

b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to en- 
sure the pacific settlement of disputes that may arise 
among the Member States; 

_¢) To provide for common action on the part of those 
States in the event of aggression ; 

d) To seek the solution of political, juridical and 
economic problems that may arise among them; and 

e) To promote, by cooperative action, their economic, 
social and cultural development. 

The action bringing into effect the treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro appeared to stimulate the remain- 
ing governments to complete their constitutional 
processes for its ratification. We may hope, there- 
fore, that the action which we have witnessed to- 
day will be followed within a short time by the 
deposit of ratifications of the charter by the re- 
maining seven governments in order that all 
members of the organization may stand upon an 
equal footing of benefits and responsibilities. 


*Excerpts from an address made on the occasion of 
the coming into effect of the Oas Charter at the Pan 
American Union at Washington, D. C., on Dec. 13 and 
released to the press by the Pan American Union on the 
same date. 
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Development of OAS 


Although the Organization of American States 
has, under one name or another, been in continuous 
existence for more than half a century, this is the 
first time that a formal treaty has been adopted for 
its constitution. To be sure, at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, held at 
Habana in 1928, a convention regarding the Pan 
American Union was drawn up and subsequently 
ratified by a number of states. However, it never 
received sufficient ratifications to fulfill its own re- 
quirements for becoming effective. Until today, 
the Organization of American States and its fore- 
runners operated on the basis of resolutions 
adopted at various inter-American conferences. 

The fact that we now, after 62 years of informal 
existence, have put into effect a constitutional 
treaty is perhaps in more ways than one a sign of 
the times in which we live. The drawing up and 
adoption of the charter of Bogota represents the 
culmination of a long period of political evolution 
in the relations of the American states. Ever since 
the days of Bolivar, the concept of a united con- 
tinent had fired the imagination of American 
statesmen. Sixty-two years ago—in 1889—there 
was held at this city of Washington the First 
International Conference of American States. 
One of its main accomplishments was the estab- 
lishment of an organization through which certain 
common interests of the American Republics could 
be carried out. After considerable deliberation, 
the Conference adopted a resolution establishing 
the International Union of American Republics, 
with a permanent secretariat to be located at 
Washington and to be known as the Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics. The function 
of this infant agency, from which has grown our 
present organization, was primarily to exchange 
commercial information. The Commercial Bu- 
reau was placed under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States as the host 
government. The Conference saw to it that this 
first permanent organization—predecessor of the 
Pan American Union—was kept within modest 
dimensions. It was allowed a staff of 10 people, 
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including the porter, and a budget of $36,000 a 
year! 

Within a few years, however, changes were made 
in the infant organization, responding to the needs 
and desires of the member countries. In fact, the 
very next inter-American conference started the 
familiar process of “reorganization”! New func- 
tions were given to the permanent bureau, the 
name of which was subsequently changed to the 
Pan American Union. The United States Govern- 
ment, anxious to share responsibility in the conduct 
of the Union, invited diplomatic representatives 
of the other member governments at Washington 
to meet with the Secretary of State and decide 
upon matters regarding the Union. This arrange- 
ment was confirmed by the second conference, 
establishing a Geverning Board for that organiza- 
tion, the progenitor of the Council of the organi- 
zation of today. 

As time went on and succeeding conferences of 
the American states met and considered the sub- 
stance and form of inter-American cooperation, 
further changes and additions were made to the 
structure of the inter-American organization. 
Duties in the field of international law were early 
given to the new organization. Cultural relations 
were added to economic affairs as a basic field of 
inter-American cooperation. Specialized organi- 
zations were established to promote technical co- 
operation in a number of areas that were of vital 
importance to the welfare of the peoples of 
America. 

Perhaps of even greater significance was the 
clarification during successive inter-American 
meetings of the principles which would become the 
guiding light of the inter-American organization. 
These principles are well known to all of us. 
Among them are the peaceful settlement of inter- 
American disputes; solidarity against aggression ; 
nonintervention; consultation and cooperation for 
the solution of common problems. They are all 
rooted in the concept of equality among sovereign 
nations, in a desire to benefit by cooperation and 
in acommon devotion to liberty and independence, 
which all the American countries share. 

During World War IT, for the first time in many 
decades, the independence of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was seriously threatened from abroad. The 
inter-American organization responded with vig- 
orous and creative action to this problem. In 
the Meetings of Foreign Ministers at Panama, 
Habana, and Rio de Janeiro, and finally at the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace held at México in 1945, the concept of 
hemisphere solidarity was advanced to a new point. 
From these meetings emerged the great American 
doctrine that an attack upon one American state 
from any source constitutes an attack upon all. 

So vast were the achievements made in this 
process of inter-American cooperation, particu- 
larly from the time of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at Montevideo in 
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1933 to the conference of Chapultepec in 1945, that 
it became evident that some form of charter was 
highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary. It 
was to be a document that would, on the one hand, 
incorporate and fit into a more orderly pattern 
the organizational structure created during this 
period of half a century. It would, moreover, 
incorporate in a single document the principles 
of cooperation in economic, cultural, and social 
fields and lay down the basis for defending the 
peace and security of the Americas. This is the 
charter that was drawn up at Bogoté. This is 
the document which enters into force today. 


Integration of OAS Under the Charter 


Now, it will be clear to all those who know the 
story of what has gone before—a story which I 
have briefly summarized—that the charter of 
Bogota is not a document of radical innovations. 
It has set up no startlingly new organs of coopera- 
tion endowed with unprecedented powers. It has 
made no dramatic contribution in the form of new 
principles of inter-American cooperation. What 
it has done is, first, to consecrate and clarify those 
principles which the American states have found 
to be worthy. It has stated the purposes which 
respond to the needs of the peoples of our respec- 
tive countries. And finally it has clarified and 
improved upon the organization and procedures 
through which these ends shall be sought and those 
principles realized. 

There is need as never before to demonstrate the 
validity of the system of international relations 
which we have developed in the American region, 
The world would like to know whether we can 
continue to make it work effectively as an organi- 
zation, and whether we can make its principles in- 
creasingly effective in fact. 

We have now the blueprint of our organization. 
Already much of it has been put into effect, and 
we may take pride in the tangible achievements 
already made in the preservation of peace and in 
cooperation for human welfare. 

It is worth bearing in mind, however, that a 
treaty such as the charter of Bogota is essentially 
a statement of how and under what conditions a 
group of sovereign governments intend to coop- 
erate toward stated ends. The charter does not 
set up any supernational authority that can exer- 
cise its own sovereign powers. Nor do the political 
bodies established in the charter relieve the indi- 
vidual member governments of their responsibility 
for determining policies and actions of the inter- 
American organization. On the other hand, the 
charter does amply provide for the organs neces- 
sary to carry out inter-American cooperation in 
any important field of mutual interest. Moreover, 
its provisions include sufficient flexibility so that 
as time goes on the structure and functioning of 
the branches of our organization can be adapted 
to meet the requirements of our regional coopera- 
tion. We have in our charter a constitution with- 
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in which inter-American cooperation can work, 
live, and grow. 

The organization which we have today under 
our charter represents a great contrast to the 
small and simple organization which existed even 
as recently as 20 years ago. Its objectives are 
broader, its organs more numerous, and its activi- 
ties and achievements vastly more impressive. On 
the one hand, it presents a vastly greater oppor- 
tunity for constructive work. On the other hand, 
it represents for each of the member governments 
a vastly increased responsibility for efficient, clear- 
sighted direction. Like a complex machine of 
modern science, it requires constant and skillful 
attention so that its potentialities for useful em- 
plovment may be realized. 

The far-flung and sometimes unrelated activi- 
ties of the various organs of the inter-American 
system are, under the charter, to be brought into 
a more coherent and effective whole. Progress to- 
ward this integration has already been made 
through the application of the organizational fea- 
tures of the charter during the past 2 years. How- 
ever, much remains to be done in the effective reali- 
zation of this important goal. These are the prob- 
lems of wise management, requiring a clear under- 
standing of what an inter-American organization 
can and cannot do and a prudent care of the re- 
sources placed at our disposal. 

But above and beyond the problems of organiza- 
tion and management lies the challenge of making 
effective the principles on which our organization 
is founded. 

In its statement of principles and purposes, the 
charter sets forth the whole context of our inter- 
American relationship. It describes our devotion 
to the principles of peace and mutual respect, our 
belief in the dignity of man and the validity of 
democratic processes, and our determination to 
make human life a materially and spiritually more 
rewarding adventure. These basic principles are 
written into the charter not as things completely 
achieved, but as great goals which must ever in- 
spire the members of our inter-American com- 
munity. They stem from deep moral concepts 
upon which, in our belief, must rest any sound 
system of human relationships. 


U.S., Cuba Exempt Yachts 
From Navigation Dues 


[Released to the press December 17] 


Following are texts of notes exchanged between 
the United States and Cuba exempting yachts and 
pleasure craft from navigation dues: 

DECEMBER 12, 1951 


EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to inquire whether the 
Government of the United States would be disposed to 
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conclude an arrangement with the Cuban Government 
with a view to exempting on a basis of reciprocity the 
pleasure yachts of the two countries from navigation 
dues and from usual requirements of entry and clearance. 

In this relation, I have the honor to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that yachts used and employed exclusively as 
pleasure vessels and belonging to any resident of the 
United States are allowed to arrive at and to depart from 
any Cuban port without entering or clearing at the cus- 
tomhouse thereof and without the payment of any entry 
or clearance charges, tonnage taxes, or charges for cruising 
licenses. 

If your Government consents to grant on a basis of 
reciprocity the same facilities to pleasure yachts belong- 
ing to any resident of Cuba, I permit myself to propose 
that the present note and your reply will serve as an 
arrangement between our two countries. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my most distin- 
guished consideration. 

Dr. Luis MACHADA, 
Ambassador of Cuba 


DECEMBER 17, 1951 

EXcCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note No. 574 of December 12, 1951, inquir- 
ing whether the Government of the United States would 
be disposed to conclude an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of Cuba with a view to exempting on a basis of 
reciprocity the pleasure yachts of the two countries from 
navigation dues and from usual requirements of entry 
and clearance. 

In reply I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that, in view (1) of the statements in your note concern- 
ing the extent of such privileges granted by Cuba to 
pleasure vessels belonging to any resident of the United 
States and (2) of the provisions of Section 104, Title 46 
of the United States Code, the Government of the United 
States agrees to grant on a reciprocal basis the same 
privileges to pleasure yachts belonging to any resident of 
Cuba. 

The Government of the United States further agrees, in 
accordance with your Excellency’s proposal, that the note 
under acknowledgment and this note will serve as an 
arrangement between our two countries. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

THOMAS C. MANN 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State 


Release of Names of American 
Prisoners in China Regretted 


[ Released to the press December 28] 


Following is the text of a letter from Under 
Secretary of State James EF. Webb to Senator 
William F. Knowland of California, which Sena- 
tor Knowland released to the press on Decem- 
ber 26: 

Decemeper 14, 1951 


Dear SENATOR KNow.anp: It was with deep 
regret that I learned of your release to the press 
of the names of the American citizens imprisoned 
in Communist China. Mr. Rusk sent you this list 
in confidence under cover of his letter of October 
19. He explained to you that it was the consid- 
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ered judgment of the Department that the list 
should not be made public. In response to your 
telegraphed request of November 30 for further 
information on this subject, you were told on De- 
cember 1 that such information would be sent you 
and it was sent on December 7. I note from the 
press that you decided to release the list on your 
own responsibility because you did not consider 
Mr. Rusk’s reasoning valid, and ‘that you did so 
before receiving the Department’s letter of De- 
cember 7. 

The Department of State has given full pub- 
licity to the fact that Americans are imprisoned 
by the Chinese Communist regime. It had with- 
held publication of the names of individuals for 
three principal reasons: 


(1) We could not guarantee that such a list was 
exact, since it depended upon pieces of informa- 
tion from a wide range of sources; 

(2) In many cases either the persons themselves 
or their relatives or associates have asked that no 
publicity be given for fear of impairing rescue 
moves or for fear of serious consequences to the 
individuals themselves ; 

(3) The governments which are seeking to aid 
these individuals have warned that publicity 
might jeopardize their efforts. 


As you were informed, the Department of State 
has attached considerable importance to the re- 
quests of these people primarily interested in the 
welfare of the imprisoned persons and of the 
friendly governments trying to help them, and 
the Department determined after a thorough con- 
sideration of all the facts involved that release of 
individual names or comment on their situation 
would be contrary to the welfare of these impris- 
oned citizens. 

It need hardly be pointed out that under the 
President’s constitutional authority for the con- 
duct of foreign relations, it is the President and 
the authorized officers of the Department of State 
acting as his agents who have sole responsibility 
for handling this matter and for determining 
whether and when this information should be 
released. 

As a United States Senator, you have in the 
past been given access to classified information on 
the understanding that it was not to be released 
to the public. Although the question of whether 
particular information should or should not be 
made public may be susceptible to an honest dif- 
ference of opinion, the decision must be made by 
the person responsible. I regret that in this in- 
stance you chose to disregard this fundamental 
principle and to take independent action. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Wess 
Acting Secretary 
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Japan Accepts Jurisdiction 
Of International Court 


International Court of Justice 
Communiqué No. 51/55 
The Hague, December 10, 1951 

The following information has been unofficially 
communicated by the Registry of the International 
Court of Justice: 


On December 10, 1951, the Registrar of the 
International Court of Justice received the visit 
of Takezo Shimoda, Japanese Permanent Delegate 
at The Hague, and of Keiichi Tatsuke, Secretary 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Japan. 
The latter had come especially to deliver to the 
registrar a declaration of the Japanese Govern- 
ment accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court over differences concerning the interpreta- 
tion and application of the peace treaty with 
Japan of September 8, 1951. This declaration was 
made by application of article 22 of this treaty. 


Text of article 22 reads as follows: 


If in the opinion of any Party to the present Treaty 
there has arisen a dispute concerning the interpretation 
or execution of the Treaty, which is not settled by ref- 
erence to a special claims tribunal or by other agreed 
means, the dispute shall, at the request of any party 
thereto, be referred for decision to the International Court 
of Justice. Japan and those Allied Powers which are not 
already parties to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice will deposit with the Registrar of the Court, at 
the time of their respective ratifications of the present 
Treaty, and in conformity with the resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council, dated October 15, 1946, 
a general declaration accepting the jurisdiction, without 
special agreement, of the Court generally in respect to all 
disputes of the character referred to in this Article. 


Tax Convention With New Zealand 
Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press December 18] 


On December 18, 1951, Secretary Acheson and 
Sir Carl Berendsen, Ambassador of New Zealand, 
exchanged the instruments of ratification of the 
convention between the United States and New 
Zealand, signed at Washington on March 16, 1948, 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on income. The convention thereupon 
entered into force in accordance with its terms. 

The Senate, on September 17, 1951, gave its 
advice and consent to the ratification of the con- 
vention, subject to a reservation as follows: 
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The Government of the United States of America does 
not accept paragraph (4) of Article LX of the convention 
relating to the profits or remuneration of public enter- 
tainers. 


That reservation was accepted by New Zealand. 
The convention was ratified by the President on 
December 10, 1951. A proclamation with respect 
to the entry into force of the convention will be 
issued by the President. 


Delegates to Liberian 
Inauguration Ceremonies 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 29 that the President has designated a 4-man 
delegation to represent him during the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of the President of the Republic of 
Liberia, W. V. S. Tubman, which will be held at 
Monrovia, Liberia, January 5 through January 14, 
1952. 

Chief of the American delegation to the cere- 
monies will be the American Ambassador to Li- 
beria, Edward R. Dudley. Other members of the 
delegation are to be Maj. Gen. James S. Stowell, 
U.S.A.F., Mary McLeod Bethune of Daytona 
Beach, Fla. and Washington, D.C., and Carl 
Murphy of Baltimore, Md. 

The United States enjoys particularly close re- 
lations with the West African Republic of Liberia. 
One of the most important missions of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, or Point Four, 
is operating in Liberia. The United States, 
through the Export-Import Bank, has furnished 
the capital necessary for the construction of badly 
needed roads into the Liberian interior and for the 
installation of a water and sewage system in the 
capital city of Monrovia. Liberia is one of the 
few nations in the world to undertake to repay the 
United States for the total amount of lend-lease 
aid given it during World War II, aid which went 
principally to the construction of a modern port at 
Monrovia. 

In addition to these governmental interests, 
there are many private American interests in Li- 
beria. American firms are engaged in the produc- 
tion of rubber and the mining of high-grade iron 
ore in Liberia as well as in the development of a 
cocoa industry and other similar activities. Rep- 
resentatives of several of these American firms are 
planning to attend the inauguration ceremonies of 
President Tubman. 

President Tubman is being inaugurated for his 
second term of 6 years. Before beginning his first 
term as President in 1944, he made a visit to the 
United States as a guest of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Telecommunications: Telegraph Regulations (Paris Re- 
vision, 1949 with Final Protocol). Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2175. Pub. 4105. 365 pp. $1. 


Telegraph Regulations between the United States and 
Other Governments—Signed at Paris Aug. 5, 1949; 
entered into force with respect to the United States 
Sept. 26, 1950. 


Agriculture: Cooperative Program in Honduras. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2209. Pub. 4161. 15 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras— 
Signed at Tegucigalpa Jan. 30, 1951; entered into force 
Jan. 30, 1951. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2215. Pub. 4172. 12 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Ecuador— 
Signed at Quito Aug. 15 and 24, 1949; entered into 
force Aug. 25, 1949. Signed at Quito Aug. 16 and 21, 
1948 ; entered into force Aug. 25, 1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Panama. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2220. Pub. 
4183. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panama Feb. 26, 1951; entered into force 
Feb. 26, 1951. 


Charter of the Allied High Commission for Germany. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2225. Pub. 
204. 18 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France—Signed at Paris June 20, 1949; 
entered into force Sept. 21, 1949. 


Revision of the Charter of the Allied High Commission 
for Germany. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2235. Pub. 4208. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement, with annex, between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France—Signed at London Mar. 
6, 1951; entered into force Mar. 7, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation: Joint Commission for Economic 
Development. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2240. Pub. 4242. 21 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Dated at Rio de Janeiro Oct. 21 and Dec. 19, 1950; 
entered into force Dec. 19, 1950. 


Conference for the Conclusion and Signature of the 
Treaty of Peace With Japan. International Organization 
and Conference Series II, Far Eastern 3. Pub. 4392. 
468 pp. $1.25. 


Record of Proceedings of the Japanese Peace Con- 
ference, held at San Francisco, Sept. 4-8, 1951. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned during December 1951 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference . . 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations) : 

Latin American Training Gooner on Agricultural and Allied 

Plans and Projects. 

Sixth Session of the Conference. . 

Latin American Meeting on Fertilizer Production, Distribution, 

and Utilization. 

Fourteenth Session of the Council . 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Fourteenth Session of the Council . , 
Third Session of the Facilitation Division . 

Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Statistical and Census Conference . 

Tripartite Conference to Negotiate a North Pacific Fisheries 

Convention. 

Special Meeting re Air Traffic Coordination in Western Europe . 

ILo (International Labor Organization) : 

Seminar on Labor Statistics . Soke 

Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session . 

Asian Manpower Technical Conference . : 
Conference to Facilitate the Movement of European Migrants ; 
Joint U.K., U.S., Canadian Discussions on Administrative and 

Scientific Problems relating to Food Aspects of Civilian 


Defense. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): 
Second Regional Conference of Representatives of National 


Commissions. 
Special Meeting of the Board of the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood. 
Third Congress of the Pan American Alliance of the Doctors of 
Medicine. 
Seminar on Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments Statistics . 
Twenty-seventh Session of the International Statistical Institute . 
Fourth International Congress on Mental Health . re 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Railway Working Party . Raat 
Inland Transport Committee . , 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling: 5th Session. 


In Session as of December 31, 1951 


International Materials Conference . . 
Four Power Conference on Swiss-Allied Accord . 
United Nations: 

General Assembly: 6th Session . 


Economic and Social Council: 13th. Session, " Reconvening: of . 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Dec. 17, 1951. 


*Tentative. 
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Geneva. 
Santiago . 


Rome .. 
Rio de Janeiro . 


Rome 


Montreal . 
Buenos Aires 


Cairo. . 
Tokyo . 
Paris . 
New Delhi 
Genoa . . 
Bangkok . 


Brussels . 
London. . 


Bangkok 
Montevideo . 
Mexico City. 


Panama City 


New Delhi and Calcutta : 


Mexico City. 


Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 
Calcutta . 


Washington . 
Bern . ; 


Paris . 
Paris . 
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Scheduled January 1-March 1952 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 


Legal Committee, Subcommittee on the Revision of the Warsaw Paris. ......... . Jan. 7- 
Convention. 

Personnel Licensing Division: 4th Session . Montreal. ........ Jon 2 

Council: 15th Session. . eee Montreal. ........ damn 2 

European- Mediterranean Regional Meeting: 3d Session . BN «6 8s aon su « + Tee 
United Nations: 

Economie and Social Council: 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Working Party to Coordinate Work of Governments forthe Bangkok... .... . . Jan. 7- 
Adoption of a Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion. 
Subcommittee on Electric Power . gs ML as! Ek ke a we es 
Committee on Industry and Trade: 4th Session . EO cc a a ee 
Eighth Session . MOMS ce sc cw ae 
Economic Commission for Latin America: F Santiago «ew « « Fe 1G-14 
Ad Hoc Meeting to Approve Report to ECOSOC. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 7th Session . « CRM cc See ees 6 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information of the Press: 5th NOW YORE: ......%.+ 2s 
Session. 
Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations. NeW 3 2.2.5... Baie 
Commission on the Status of Women: 6th Session. Gemev@. ....+6... Bans 
Technical Assistance Committee OW WOME. ww tte sl 
Trusteeship Council: ee 
Special Session. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Standing Committee on Administration and Finance. GCOMONE «cc ness ee 

Executive Board: 9th Session. ; ‘ CMOS. ce sw et te ee 
Meeting of Copyright Experts of the American Republic 8. Washington ....... Jan. 14- 
Upv (Universal Postal Union): 

Meeting of Executive and Liaison Committee . Bern. Jan. 21— 
International Film Festival of India. oan ‘Madras and New Jan. 24- 

elhi 
West Point Sesquicentennial . West Point, New York. Jan.—June 
Naro (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): | 

Council: 9th Session sea ne ee Lisbon . . Feb. 2- 
“Colombo Plan” Exhibition Colombo, Ceylon a Feb. 15- 
British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference . Canberra and Melbourne . Feb. 18— 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 

Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Geneva. Feb. 18- 

Workers 

Governing Body: 118th Session Geneva. Mar. 11- 
Second International Industries Fair . .......... .. . Karachi Mar. 1- 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

Organizat ion): 

Executive Board: 28th Session . i eee 
First General Assembly of the International Mathematical Union. Rome < «ie « woe oe 
Second Chicago International Trade Fair . : Chicago . . Mar. 22- 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Social Security Mexico City Mar. 24— 


*Tentative. 


International Materials Conference 


Copper and Zine Allocations 


The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference on December 20 an- 
nounced allocations of copper and zine for the 
first quarter of 1952.1. This is the second consecu- 
tive quarter that copper and zinc have been allo- 
‘ated by the Imc. 





‘For table of allocations, see Imc press release of 
Dec. 20. 
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The governments of the 12 countries represented 
on the Committee have accepted these allocations. 
They are Australia, Belgium (representing Bene- 
lux), Canada, Chile, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. In ac- 
cepting the Committee's recommendation, the 
Chilean Government has made one reservation 
which is explained below. 

The two distribution plans have been forwarded 
to the governments of all countries not represented 
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on the Committee to which allocations were made. 
Requirements of nonmember countries were con- 
sidered along with those of member countries. 

Only primary copper and zinc have been allo- 
cated. Semifabricated products have not been 
allocated. Exports of semifabricated products are 
to be maintained, however, at a level commensu- 
rate with the exporting country’s allocations of 
metal. 

The demands for defense and essential civilian 
needs have increased over the fourth quarter of 
1951. In view of these increased demands, it has 
been decided, temporarily, to make no provision 
for strategic stockpiling, without prejudice to the 
principle of making such provision in future allo- 
cations. 

The Committee has allocated the total estimated 
production available to the free world on the 
same basis, in general, except for strategic stock- 
piling, as it did for the fourth quarter of 1951. 

The allocations for each participating country 
are again in the form of a “total entitlement for 
consumption”—the amount of metal which may 
be processed or consumed by the country con- 
cerned, either from domestic production or im- 
ports. They do not specify from which source, or 
sources, a country’s metal shall be obtained. Par- 
ticipating countries are, therefore, free within 
their allocation to purchase from any source or 
sell to any destination, but it is suggested that, so 
far as possible, the normal patterns of trade should 
be followed. 

In accepting the distribution plans, govern- 
ments assume the responsibility for seeing that 
their allocations are not exceeded. 

The Chilean Government accepted again the 
Committee’s recommendations with respect to 80 
percent of the copper production of its large 
mines. With respect to the remaining 20 percent 
and the production of its small and medium mines 
it reserves the right to dispose of this tonnage 
without reference to the allocation scheme. Not- 
withstanding this reservation, the Chilean Gov- 
ernment restated that it will give careful consid- 
eration wherever possible to the Committee’s 
recommendations. 

The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee is not recom- 
mending the allocation of lead, but is keeping the 
supply-demand position under review. 


Mexico and Sweden Named 
to Sulphur Committee 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on December 20 that Mexico and Sweden 
have accepted its invitation to be represented on 
the Sulphur Committee.’ 


2There are 28 member countries in the Imc. Mexico 
is represented also on the Copper-Zinc-Lead and 
Cotton-Cotton Linters Committees; Sweden has mem- 
bership also on the Tungsten-Molybdenum and Pulp-Paper 
Committees. 
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This brings to 16 the number of countries now 
represented on this Committee. They are Aus- 
tralia, Belgium (representing Benelux), Brazil, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Mexican Government has designated 
Alfonso Cortina, Minister and Economic Coun- 
selor at the Embassy in Washington, as its repre- 
sentative. Agustin Ochoa, Economic Attaché at 
the Embassy, has been named as alternate. 

The Swedish representative on the Committee 
will be Hubert de Besche, Economic Counselor of 
the Embassy in Washington and his alternate, 
Carl Henrik von Platen, First Secretary of the 
Embassy. 


Temporary Arrangement on Export and Import 
of Primary Nickel 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced also on December 28 that the Manganese— 
Nickel—Cobalt Committee has established a pro- 
visional list of export sales and import purchases 
of primary nickel for the month of January 1952.° 
This will allow producers to continue sales during 
that month, while the Committee develops a plan 
of allocation for the first quarter of 1952 or any 
other period which it may deem more appropriate. 
It is the intention of the Committee to recommend 
such a plan before the end of January, at which 
time the temporary arrangement expires. 

As in the case of cobalt, the Committee’s work 
has been delayed because some governments were 
late in submitting their replies to the question- 
naire on first quarter 1952 requirements. 

It has been agreed by member governments that, 
as recommended by the Committee, all marketable 
forms of primary nickel should fall within the 
allocation from the first of January 1952. These 
primary forms include some elements which were 
not allocated in the fourth quarter of 1951, namely, 
ferro-nickel, nickel, cast-iron, and mattes used di- 
rectly by consumers of nickel. Conversely, nickel 
salts which were under allocation in the fourth 
quarter are excluded from the new arrangement. 

In view of these changes in the products to be 
covered by the allocation, the Committee under- 
takes to make a complete review of the historical 
pattern of consumption and of the requirements 
of each country before recommending an equi- 
table scheme of distribution. This scheme will 
absorb the export sales and import purchases made 
in compliance with the provisional arrangement. 

All interested governments have been notified 
of this list of sales and purchases, with which they 
are requested to conform without prejudice to 
—— allocation may be agreed upon at a later 

ate. 


*for list of sales and purchases see Imc press re- 
lease of Dec. 28. 
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Divergent Views on Disarmament Discussed 


On December 10, Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, 
President of the General Assembly and chairman 
of the special subcommittee appointed to discuss 
proposals for disarmament,’ transmitted to the 
chairman of Committee I (Political and Security) 
the following memorandum, which he had pre- 
pared at the request of the subcommittee and which 
the latter had unanimously approved: 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/677 
Dated Dec. 10, 1951 


Part I. Areas of Agreement 


1. Although the discussions in the Sub-Committee have 
revealed the continued existence of a number of serious 
divergencies of views between the sponsors of the tri- 
partite draft resolution (A/C.1/667) and of the USSR 
amendment (A/C.1/668) on points of major importance, 
they have also revealed a number of points of importance 
on which there appears to be either agreement or the 
possibility of agreement. These include certain of the 
general objectives of the two proposals, the machinery 
to be used in attaining those objectives, and some of the 
tasks that are required to be performed. 


General objectives 

2. The two proposals are in agreement with respect to 
certain of the general objectives which they seek to 
achieve. The first paragraph of the preamble of the 
tripartite draft resolution, which reads: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Desiring to lift from the peoples of the world the 
burden of increasing armaments and the fear of war, 
and to liberate new energies and resources for positive 
programmes of reconstruction and development,” 


has been accepted by the USSR and no amendment thereto 
has been proposed. The third paragraph of the first 
item of the Soviet amendment reads: 


“Convinced that if all governments sincerely combine 
their efforts in order to co-operate in an effective and 
substantial limitation of armed forces and of arma- 
ments and also in an immediate and unconditional pro- 
hibition of the production of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international control over the 
enforcement of this prohibition, the danger of war will 
be considerably averted and the security of all nations 
strengthened”. 


Paragraph 2 of the tripartite statement (Annex to docu- 
ment A/1943) reads: 


“They also believe that if all governments sincerely join 
in the co-operative and effective regulation and limita- 
tion of armed forces and armaments, this would greatly 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 10, 1951, p. 957. 
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reduce the danger of war and thus enhance the security 
of all nations.” 


Paragraph 3 (a) of the tri-partite draft resolution reads: 


“It is a primary objective of the United Nations to 
bring about the limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments to levels adequate 
for defence but not for aggression and to achieve ef- 
fective international control to ensure the prohibition 
of atomic weapons.” 


So far as concerns the general objectives referred to 
above, and the specific means of attaining those objectives, 
there is a fundamental divergence between the positions 
adopted by the delegation of the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and the delegations of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom and France on the other 
hand. That is evident from the three-Power draft reso- 
lution and the amendments to it by the USSR delega- 
tion, as well as from the attitudes adopted by the dele- 
gations of the USSR, the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and France during the discussion of 
that matter in the Sub-Committee. 


The Commission 
3. The sponsors of the two proposals have agreed to 
the establishment of a new commission to take the place 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments, which are accordingly to 
be dissolved. The three Powers have agreed to accept 
item 4 of the USSR amendment, namely that the new 
commission shall be called the “Atomic Energy and Con- 
ventional Armaments Commission”. There is agreement 
between the two proposals that the new commission shall 
be “under the Security Council’, and also agreement with 
respect to its membership and its rules of procedure. The 
three Powers have accepted the formulation proposed by 
the USSR in item number 2 of its amendments in place 
of the fourth paragraph of the preamble of the draft 
resolution, namely : 
“Noting the recommendation of the Committee of 
Twelve established by resolution 496 (V) that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should establish a new commission to 
carry on the task originally assigned to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments”. 


The Task of the Commission 

4. There is some agreement between the two proposals 
with respect to the task to be performed by the new Com- 
mission. The Commission is to prepare proposals or 
measures which are to be embodied in a draft treaty or 
treaties (conventions). 

These proposals or measures are intended to achieve, 
in the words of resolution A/C./675 of 30 November 1951, 
“the universal desire for peace, for the regulation, limi- 
tation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, and for the abolition of atomic and other 
weapons for mass destruction”. 

The representative of the USSR preferred to define 
these objectives as the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
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effective (strict) international control of atomic energy 
and its use for peaceful (civilian) purposes only, and the 
limitation and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

There are, notwithstanding, grave divergencies of opin- 
ion as to the principles and methods according to which 
these tasks should be executed. 

It should nevertheless be observed that during the 
discussion of this matter in the Sub-Committee opinions 
were expressed on the possibility of embarking on a com- 
mon course to achieve solution of the problems posed by 
these questions. 

Terms of Reference of the Commission 

5. Here too, while there are several points upon which 
agreement has not been achieved at the present time, 
there is a considerable area of common ground on the 
following matters to the extent explained below: 


(a) the type of armed forces and armaments to be 
included ; 

(b) the necessity for disclosure ; 

(c) the necessity for verification and inspection ; 

(d) the necessity for safeguards. 


(a) The type of armed forces and armaments to be 
included 
Both proposals agreed that all armed forces (including 
para-military, security and police forces) and all arma- 
ments (including atomic) should be included in the terms 
of reference of the commission. 


(b) The necessity for disclosure 


Both proposals agree that there should be full dis- 
closure of information regarding all armaments and all 
armed forces. While there are some differences with 
regard to the publication of the information disclosed, 
it does not appear that these differences are impossible 
of solution, and they might well be left to the Commission. 

The representative of the USSR, however, who favours 
the simultanevus disclosure of information on both atomic 
and non-atomie weapons within one month, is absolutely 
opposed to the whole concept of “progressive” disclosure 
or disclosure by stages. The representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States wish to make it 
clear that in their view disclosure should be both progres- 
sive and on a continuing basis. 


(ec) Verification and inspection 

All four Powers agree on the necessity for verification 
and inspection. The USSR amendment, like the three 
Power proposal, referred to the necessity for “effective 
international inspection”; the USSR _ Representative 
stated that such inspection included verification. More- 
over, all four Powers agree that the verification and 
inspection should apply to all armed forces and all 
armaments. 

The USSR representative objected to “inspection on 
a continuing basis’, pointing out that the permanent 
presence of inspectors or controllers at the establishments 
in question would hinder their efficient operation and was 
incompatible with State sovereignty. He was prepared to 
agree that the international control organ should elicit 
information on all armed forces, including semi-military 
forces, security and police forces, and all armaments, 
including atomic weapons, and should establish effective 
international inspection to be carried out in accordance 
with the decisions of the aforesaid international control 
organ, provision being made for control to include also 
verification of the information submitted. 

In addition he was prepared to agree that, in cases of 
a suspected breach of the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, special inspections or investigations could 
be carried out. 

The representative of the USSR considered that the 
resolution to be adopted by the Assembly should also 
provide for the Commission to be entrusted with the task 
of working out all details and procedures in the draft 
convention. 

The meaning attributed by the three Powers to the 
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phrase “inspection on a continuing basis” is that the whole 
inspection process, whether in the disclosure and veri- 
fication aspect or in the control aspect, must function 
continuously once it has been established and must not be 
limited to a single operation of inspection or verification. 
This would not necessarily require the permanent station- 
ing of inspectors at all plants. The three Powers also 
wish to make it clear that inspection should be possible 
at any time whether or not there is reason to suspect that 
violations may have taken place. In their view, the 
control of atomic energy cannot be ensured if it is 
dependent on inspection alone. 

All four Powers appear to agree that the control organ 
should decide the times and places of inspection and that 
a majority decision by the control organ in that regard 
would be binding on all, with no right of “veto”. 


(d) Safeguards 

All four Powers are in agreement with the necessity 
for safeguards to ensure observance of the programme. 
The representative of the USSR stated that he had no 
objections in that respect, since the international control 
organ would have the right to carry out special investi- 
gations when suspicions of a breach of the convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons arose. The Three 
Powers pointed out that the safeguards which they have 
in mind are more extensive in nature than special in- 
vestigations alone, and furthermore that these safeguards 
apply to conventional armaments as well as to atomic 
energy. 

The USSR representative stated that that formula 
would involve inspection on a permanent basis, and that 
the USSR delegation objected to such a measure. The 
USSR delegation did not, however, object to the appli- 
sation of such safeguards to the reduction of conventional 
armaments. 


Relations of the Commission with the Organs of the 
United Nations 

6. As has been noted above, both proposals agree that 
the commission should be established “under the Security 
Council”. The USSR has proposed that the commission 
should submit its draft convention and its other proposals 
to the Security Council; the three Powers have proposed 
that it should report periodically not only to the Security 
Council but also to the General Assembly or its Members. 
The representative of the USSR has stated that in the 
Commission he would be bound only by majority de- 
cisions which he accepted, and that the principle of una- 
nimity would obviously also continue to apply in the 
Security Council. He pointed out, however, that since 
ultimately the convention would require agreement for 
its ratification, the question was of no great practical 
importance, since unanimity of the powers represented 
in the commission would, in any event, be essential if it 
was desired that they should sign and ratify the 
convention. 


The Draft Convention or Treaty 

7. The Three Power proposal provides that the com- 
mission, which would start work within thirty days of 
the adoption of the resolution by the General Assembly, 
would submit its draft treaty to a world conference when 
any part of its programme was ready for submission to 
governments. The USSR proposal on the other hand pro- 
vides that the commission would submit its draft con- 
vention to the Security Council by 1 February 1952. The 
USSR proposed the deletion of paragraph 6 of the tri- 
partite draft resolution. It appears from the discussion 
that the USSR prefers a time limit for the submission 
of the draft treaty or convention but is prepared to adjust 
its suggested time-table if agreement is possible on major 
points. The representative of the USSR also proposes 
that the General Assembly should instruct the Atomic 
Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission to pre- 
pare within three months and submit for the consideration 
of the Security Council practical proposals for the appli- 
cation of the decisions of the General Assembly. 
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The International Control Organ 

8. Only the USSR amendment refers explicitly to the 
establishment of an international control organ; the 
three Powers regard the establishment of such an organ 
as being implicit in their draft resolution. Moreover, 
the four Powers are apparently in agreement that the 
organ’s composition, rights and duties would have to be 
defined in the draft convention. 


Relations of the International Control Organ with Organs 
of the United Nations 

9. The USSR proposal provides that the control organ 
should be established “within the frame-work of the Se- 
curity Council’. The Representative of the USSR, how- 
ever, stated that majority decisions of the control organ 
should be binding on all, with no “veto” right. The rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom observed that the 
question accordingly might not cause great difficulty and 
could possibly be disposed of as a matter of drafting by 
properly defining in the Treaty the respective functions 
of the control organ and of the Security Council. 


The World Conference of All States 

10. Both proposals envisage the calling of a world con- 
ference to include all states, Members of the United Na- 
tions as well as non-Members. The discussions in the 
Sub-Committee appear to assume that the idea of the 
eonference was a matter of common ground. Neverthe- 
less, there were some substantive differences of opinion 
with regard to the method and time of convening the 
world conference, in view of the fact that the three- 
Power draft resolution rendered the matter dependent 
on the Commission’s decision, whereas the USSR amend- 
ments provided for convening the conference as soon as 
possible and not later than 1 June 1952. 

Some differences of opinion also developed over the 
formulation in the Three Power draft resolution of the 
proposition that the treaty must be ratified by all na- 
tions having “substantial” armed forces. The representa- 
tive of the USSR objected to the word “substantial” 
as being too vague and therefore capable of causing 
subsequent disagreement. It appears, however, that all 
four Powers are in agreement on the principle that the 
treaty or convention must be ratified by every country 
whose armed forces were so important that its failure 
to ratify would make it unsafe for other countries to 
be bound. 

Staff of the Commission 

11. Paragraph 9 of the tripartite draft resolution, deal- 
ing with the provision of staff and facilities for the com- 
mission, was accepted by the USSR without amendment. 


Part Il. Areas of Disagreement 


12. As was previously indicated, a number of serious 
and fundamental divergencies of views exist between the 
sponsors of the tripartite draft resolution (A/C.1/667) 
and of the USSR amendments (A/C.1/668) on points of 
major importance. These include the specific means for 
attaining the general objectives of the two proposals, and 
the principles that are to be established for the guidance 
of the Commission. 

13. Specific means for attaining the general objectives 

The two different conceptions which demonstrate the 
grave basic divergences dividing the Three Powers from 
the USSR are illustrated by the following quotations re- 
garding the specific means for attaining the general 
objectives. 

The second paragraph of the preamble of the Three- 
Power proposals reads as follows: 


“Believing that the necessary means to this end is to 
the development by the United Nations of comprehen- 
sive and co-ordinated plans, under international control, 
for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction to 
levels adequate for defence but not for aggression of 
all armed forces and all armaments, and for the effec- 
tive international control of atomic energy to ensure 
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the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only,” 


The first paragraph of the first item of the Soviet amend- 
ments reads as follows: 


“Recognizing as a primary and most important task the 
unconditional prohibition of the production of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict international 
control over the enforcement of this prohibition and 
also the reduction by one-third of the other types of 
armaments and armed forces of the five Powers: the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, France, 
China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
within one year of the adoption of the relevant decision 
by the General Assembly and on the basis of the level 
of armaments and armed forces at the time the afore- 
said decision is taken,” 


14. The Three Powers propose that the resolution should 
provide for: 


(a) the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and all armaments. 

The USSR opposes the idea of a system based on “bal- 
anced” reduction as it states that balanced reduction is 
linked to the idea of “levels” and that the emphasis on 
“balance” detracts from and would postpone the actual 
decisions on reduction. 

(b) [Balanced reduction] to levels adequate for de- 
fence but not for aggression. 

The USSR opposes this formulation on the ground that 
the levels envisaged might mean an increase of arma- 
ments rather than a decrease and, in any event, this does 
not constitute a concrete proposal for the reduction of 
armaments. 

(c) The achievement of effective international control 
to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The USSR opposes this formulation on the ground that 
it does not provide for the immediate and unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons, that it puts control before 
prohibition, and that unless there is prior prohibition 
there is nothing to control. 


15. The USSR proposes that the resolution should pro- 
vide for the General Assembly immediately and simul- 
taneously to: 


(a) declare the unconditional prohibition of the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons. 

This is opposed by the Three Powers on the ground 
that, until a system of control is in operation, the prohi- 
bition would be unenforceable and illusory. 

(b) declare the establishment of strict international 
control over the enforcement of the prohibition. 

The Three Powers hold the view that the mere declara- 
tion would have little meaning unless there were prior 
agreement on the precise nature of the control and the 
control system was put into operation. 

(c) recommend to the Great Powers to reduce their 
[existing] armaments and armed forces by one-third 
within one year. 

The Three Powers are of the opinion that this re- 
duction, carried out by a fraction arbitrarily fixed, would 
preserve or, possibly, even intensify the present imbalance 
between them and the USSR. Moreover, they state that 
the measure of the necessary balanced reduction can be 
determined only on the basis of verified information as 
to the existing state of armaments. 


16. Principles for the guidance of the Commission 

The extent of the area of agreement on the terms of ref- 
erence of the Commission has been previously outlined, 
while it was at the same time indicated that the Three 
Powers and the USSR were not in agreement on all the 
proposed terms of reference. The discussions revealed 
serious divergencies on several matters, which centre 
around the following: 


(a) International control of atomic energy: 
(b) The system of stages of disclosure; 
(c) The directives to be given to the Commission 
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(a) International control of atomic energy 

17. The Three Powers while expressing a willingness to 
examine other plans, stated that the United Nations plan 
for the international control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons should continue to serve 
as the basis for the control of atomic energy unless 
and until a better or no less effective system could be 
devised. They stated that this plan had been carefully 
worked out over a long period of time and had_ been 
accepted by the vast majority of the United Nations as 
the only effective system of control so far devised. 

The representative of the USSR stated that this plan 
of the majority of the United Nations (the Baruch Plan) 
was completely unacceptable for the many reasons re- 
peatedly advanced by the USSR, the main of which were 
that the plan would be an infringement on the sovereignty 
of nations, it would set up a monopolistic trust under the 
United States, and that the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon would be indefinitely postponed. 

18. The USSR proposed that the system of control should 
be implemented by an international control organ respon- 
sible for control of the enforcement of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, provision also being made for effective 
international inspection to be carried out in accordance 
with the decisions of the control organ. The representa- 
tive of the USSR stated that unless there was a prior 
decision for the prohibition of the atomic weapons there 
would be no prohibition to enforce and nothing to control. 
Once the basic decision had been taken on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and on the establishment of inter- 
national control for the enforcement of that prohibition, 
the Commission could within a short time work out meas- 
ures to ensure the implementation of the General Assem- 
bly resolution on the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
cessation of their production, the use of atomic bombs 
which have already been manufactured for civilian pur- 
poses only and the establishment of strict international 
control of the enforcement of the said measures, provided 
for by an appropriate convention. 

The representatives of the Three Powers stated that the 
USSR plan was completely unacceptable to them. They 
also pointed out that there would be a time-lag between 
a General Assembly “decision” to establish control and 
the actual putting into effect of this control, even if the 
existing broad disagreement as to the nature of the con- 
trol plan was overcome. In any event, inspection alone 
was not an adequate safeguard. 

The USSR representative stated that the USSR dele- 
gation’s proposal for a declaration by the General Assem- 
bly of an unconditional ban on atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international control over the 
enforcement of that ban was a matter of principle with 
great moral and political significance, and that it was 
only if there were such a decision that practical steps 
could be taken to ensure the implementation of that 
decision. The USSR representative indicated his dis- 
agreement with the position of the Three Powers, which 
in his opinion could only be regarded as delaying the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 


(b) The system of stages of disclosure 

19. The Three Powers maintained that there must be 
progressive and continuing disclosure and verification, 
earried out concurrently in regard to conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces and atomic energy. They con- 
sidered that the implementation of plans for such dis- 
closure and verification is a first and indispensable step 
in carrying out the disarmament programme. 

The representative of the USSR was absolutely opposed 
to the concept of disclosure by stages, which he stated 
could only result in the indefinite postponement of dis- 
closure of information on the most destructive and dan- 
gerous arms, such as atomic weapons. 


(c) Directives to be given to the Commission 


20. The USSR is opposed to the directives to be given 
to the Commission, which are set out in paragraph 5 of 
the tripartite draft resolution, concerning the formulation 
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of criteria, proposals for overall limits on armed forces and 
armaments and the allocation of armed forces and arma- 
ments within national military establishments. The 
Three Powers maintained that it was necessary to give 
the Commission directives for working out its plans. The 
USSR representative had no objection to the Commission 
being given directives and proposed that the Commission 
should be instructed to prepare and submit to the Security 
Council within three months practical proposals for the 
implementation of the General Assembly resolution on 
that matter. 


Conclusion 


21. The points contained in Parts I and II survey the 
areas of agreement, possible agreement and disagreement 
which have been disclosed and clarified in the Sub-Com- 
mittee. Despite the disagreements which exist on a 
number of matters of major importance in the two pro- 
posals, it seems clear that there is some agreement on 
a number of aspects of the two programmes. The discus- 
sions in the sub-committee appear to have helped to widen 
the areas of agreement on some points of the two proposals. 
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Discussion of Tripartite Resolution on Disarmament 


Statements by Philip C. Jessup 
US, Delegate to the General Assembly 


U.S. PRESENTS REVISIONS! 


Mr. Chairman, at our session on Wednesday, the 
delegation of the Soviet Union tabled document 
668/Rev. 1, a revision of the Soviet amendments 
to the tripartite disarmament resolution. 

Yesterday, the delegations of the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States tabled docu- 
ment 667/Rev. 1, a revision of the tripartite 
resolution.? 

I regret that the revised Soviet amendments 
disclose few changes. I had hoped that our earnest 
discussions in the Four-Power subcommittee might 
have led to some measure of flexibility in the So- 
viet position. 

With respect to the discussions in the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished delegates of the United 
Kingdom and France have explained the views of 
the three powers regarding the work done there— 
and they have also explained our views on the work 
which remains to be done here in the First Com- 
mittee. We do not blink at the difficulties, but the 
task of disarmament is vital and we intend to get 
on with that task. With this in mind, and in the 
Jight of the discussions in the subcommittee and 
the many thoughtful opinions advanced by other 
members of this committee, we have revised docu- 
ment 667, the original tripartite draft resolution. 
It is to our revised resolution that I wish to ad- 
dress myself this morning. 

It is apparent from a reading of the revised 
Soviet amendments and our revised draft resolu- 
tion that fundamental differences on matters of 

rinciple remain. They are recognized by us and 
y the Soviet delegate and by all the other mem- 
bers of this Committee. Nevertheless, we have 
wished to go as far as possible toward meeting 
the Soviet delegate—“to widen the areas of agree- 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Dec. 
14 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. on the same date. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 889. 
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ment,” as it was put by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, who presided with such patience 
and skill over the deliberations of the subcommit- 
tee. It is in the spirit of widening the areas of 
agreement that we submit our revised draft. 

I turn now, Mr. Chairman, to the text of our re- 
vised draft. The first paragraph of the preamble 
is unchanged; that language was agreed upon in 
the subcommittee. 

There is a new second paragraph in the pream- 
ble: 


Reaffirming its desire that the United Nations develop 
an effective collective security system to maintain the 
peace and that the armed forces and armaments of the 
world be progressively reduced in accordance with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter. 


This paragraph had its genesis in the thought 
expressed by the distinguished delegate of Leb- 
anon at the meeting of this Committee on the 23d 
of November. He suggested that the possibility 
of collective security should be explicitly formu- 
lated. We agree that this is an important con- 
cept which might well be included in so important 
a General Assembly resolution. 

In what is now the third paragraph of the pre- 
amble (formerly the second paragraph), we have 
deleted the phrase “to levels adequate for defense 
but not for aggression.” The Soviet delegate, as 
well as several other delegates, questioned this for- 
mulation. In connection with the Soviet views, 
I call your attention to the report of the Chairman 
of = —_——— [Doc. 677, p. 10, paragraph 
14 (b). 

The phrase we have deleted was designated to 
express certain ideas which, surely, everyone 
accepts. 

Pending the development of a collective security 
system, now referred to in new paragraph 2 of 
the preamble, surely no state can afford to neglect 
its defense and the right of self-defense recognized 
in article 51 of the charter. 
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All would agree that a prime objective is to pre- 
vent aggression, and no state should be armed in 
such a way as to make aggression possible. 

But since these ideas are clear and the general 
objectives are adequately indicated by the rest of 
the tripartite resolution, we eliminate this phrase, 
and thereby eliminate one other particular point 
of disagreement. 

In what is now the fourth paragraph of the pre- 
amble, we are proposing another change designed 
to clear up what has struck some delegates as an 
ambiguity. The Soviet delegate argued in the 
subcommittee that the phrase “substantial armed 
forces” was unclear, the word “substantial” being 
essentially a matter of subjective opinion. We 
have attempted to meet his point here by substitut- 
ing the phrase “whose military resources are such 
that their failure to accept would endanger the 
system.” We believe this phrase is within the 
area of agreement stated in the report of President 
Nervo. [ Doc. 667, p. 8, par. 10.] 

In the last paragraph of the preamble, the three 
sponsors have accepted the second Soviet amend- 
ment contained in document 668. The Soviet dele- 
gate objected to some portions of the report of the 
Committee of Twelve [ Doc. 677, p. 3, par. 2]; we 
three regard the recommendation favoring the es- 
tablishment of a new commission as being the im- 
portant thought in this paragraph, and we are 
glad to meet him here. 

On the first operative paragraph, we again 
tried to meet the view expressed by the Soviet 
delegate in the subcommittee by agreeing to his 
proposal that the Commission be called the 
“Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commission” [ Doc. 677, p. 3, par. 3]. The name, 
as my British and French colleagues have already 
observed, is rather unwieldy and does not in fact 
describe the functions of the new commission, we 
think, as effectively as does our original name, 
“Disarmament Commission.” However, in our 
revised text we, of course, include this change 
agreed upon in the subcommittee. 

In the second operative paragraph there is no 
change. 

In the first part of our operative paragraph 3, 
we have added a phrase at the end of the first sen- 
tence to make it clear that the new Commission is 
to prepare proposals 


for effective international control of atomic energy to 
ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 


This, of course, was always our intention; we 
considered that the thought was covered in the 
original formulation which dealt with “all armed 
forces and all armaments.” This phrase, in our 
view, includes atomic-energy control. However, 
we certainly have no objection to stating this ex- 

licitly to make our meaning perfectly clear. 
Nevertheless, we recognize that this is a paragraph 
in which one of the fundamental points of dis- 
agreement must appear. 
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In view of the foregoing change in paragraph 
3, we have deleted the old subparagraph 3 (a) be- 
cause it seems unnecessary to restate the objective 
so often. The deletion of subparagraph (a) and 
the relettering of the remaining subparagraphs is 
merely a matter of drafting. 

New (a) is old (b) with no change. 

New (b) is old (c). Here we have added a 
phrase, 

this inspection to be carried out in accordance with the 
decisions of the international control organ to be estab- 
lished. 

This again represents an effort to meet the point 
of view of the Soviet delegate, who wished this 
thought to be made explicit. [Doc. 677, p. 6, par. 
5 (c), and p. 7, par. 8; ef. par. 4 of revised 
resolution. | 

Subparagraph (c), which is the old subpara- 
graph (d), is introduced by a new sentence : 

The Commission shall be ready to consider any pro- 


posals or plans for control that may be put forward in- 
volving either conventional armaments or atomic energy. 


The three powers believed that this idea was 
clearly implicit in their first draft, but, in view of 
the observations of the Soviet delegate, we desire 
to underscore it. For instance, the Soviet dele- 
gate yesterday said, “the three governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
do not wish to depart one iota” from the United 
Nations plan for the control of atomic energy. 
We maintain the view that the new Commission 
should take advantage of the work of the United 
Nations approved by the General Assembly dur- 
ing the last 5 years, and we therefore believe it is 
absolutely necessary to retain the rest of this para- 
graph as originally drafted. The new sentence, 
however, emphasizes the point that the new com- 
mission should be ready to consider any proposals 
in the field of atomic-energy control or in regard 
to control in the field of conventional armaments. 
Since the Soviet Union does not agree with the 
plan repeatedly endorsed by the General Assem- 
bly, we hope that its representatives will submit 
new proposals which the Commission will study. 

The changes in paragraph 3 (e) are again draft- 
ing changes corresponding to a change in the pre- 
amble and designed to clarify the thought and to 
make it clear that the states embarking on this 
program can decide among themselves which of 
them have military strength of such importance 
that they must become parties before the treaty 
or treaties shall enter into force. 

Paragraph 4 is new. This contains the same 
thought as is contained in Soviet amendment num- 
ber 5, and, like our revised 3 (b), makes explicit 
what was implicit in the original three-power 
draft: that there must be an international control 
organ to ensure the implementation of the dis- 
armament plan. In view of the opinions expressed 
in the subcommittee [Doc. 677, p. 7, par. 8], we 
have been glad to insert this paragraph to reassure 
the Soviet delegate. 
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New paragraphs 5 and 6 are old paragraphs 4 
and 5 without change until we reach the subpara- 
graphs of new paragraph 6. 

With respect to old 5 (a) and (b), various dele- 

rations, including that of the Soviet Union, have 
ound difficulty with the idea of criteria which 
could be used in devising proposals for limiting 
and restricting armed forces and armaments. 
Secretary of State Acheson explained fully our 
view on this. We continue to believe that such 
criteria can be found. However, in order to avoid 
the difficulty and in order once again to make it 
clear that the Commission is free to devise its 
methods of work, we have deleted old subpara- 
graphs 5 (a) and (b) and replaced them by new 
6 (a) which provides that the General Assembly 
simply direct the commission “to determine how 
over-all limits and restrictions on all armed forces 
and all armaments can be calculated and fixed.” 
We hope this will be considered as going forward 
toward meeting the Soviet view stated in President 
Nervo’s report. [Doc. 677, p. 12, par. 20. ] 

Subparagraph 6 (b) is old 5 (c) without change. 

We have added a sentence at the end of para- 
graph 7 directing the commission to submit its 
first report not later than June 1, 1952. This is 
to give further emphasis to our view that the new 
commission should go to work quickly and press 
forward as rapidly as possible. It also seeks to 
meet the Soviet delegate’s desire to fix a specific 
date. We still think that the dates suggested by 
the Soviet delegate as absolute requirements are 
unrealistic. 

I have attempted to explain the amendments in- 
cluded in our revised draft. 

It may be said we have not accepted all the 
Soviet amendments. Indeed, we have not. I re- 
peat what I said at the outset—that there are fun- 
damental points of disagreement between the 
Soviet amendments and the several resolutions of 
the General Assembly in the past years. 

Our proposed resolution takes those earlier reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly as points of de- 
parture. We do not accept the view which we 
think would be retrogressive, that all of the hard 
work, the discussions and decisions of the past 5 
years should be thrown aside and that we should 
start all over again. 

Our common agreement on the point that the 
General Assembly should establish a new com- 
mission to carry the work forward is important, 
because genuine progress towards disarmament 
is likely to be possible only when the commission 
has worked out the details of the program. 

We hope it will there become apparent to the 
Soviet Union that there is nothing in the program 
inimical to its best interests, or inconsistent with 
the independence and security of the Soviet 
Union or any other state. 

We do not propose a program of disarmament 
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in which the benefits will be on any one side. We 

ropose a program in which the people of the 
Soviet Union will be as much a beneficiary as all 
other peoples. We seek no advantage save that of 
sharing in the general increase in security and 
the liberation of vast new energies and resources 
for world economic development. 

In the new commission the work of negotiation 
must continue. All agree that the results of the 
negotiation must be included in a treaty or treaties 
which will be subject to ratification. As our new 
revised text makes even more clear, the Commis- 
sion will consider all proposals and plans which 
are advanced. As M. Moch said on Tuesday, we 
must start from where we are today. The tri- 
partite revised draft resolution does start from the 
actualities of the present. It also looks to the fu- 
ture by establishing an appropriate forum—the 
new Commission of Twelve—in which negotiation 
can proceed. 

Speaking for the three sponsors of this resolu- 
tion, I can say we shall enter those negotiations 
with the fixed desire and hope that they will re- 
sult in agreement. 


TEXTS OF REVISIONS TO TRIPARTITE RESOLU- 
TION 


UWS., France, and U.K. 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/667/Rev. 1 
Dated December 13, 1951 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

DESIRING to lift from the peoples of the world the bur- 
den of increasing armaments and the fear of war, and to 
liberate new energies and resources for positive pro- 
grammes of reconstruction and development, 

REAFFIRMING its desire that the United Nations develop 
an effective collective security system to maintain the 
peace and that the armed forces and armaments of the 
world be progressively reduced in accordance with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter, 

BELIEVING that a necessary means to this end is the 
development by the United Nations of comprehensive and 
co-ordinated plans, under international control, for the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, and for the effective 
international control of atomic energy to ensure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, 

ReEcoGNizIne that a genuine system for disarmament 
must include all kinds of armed forces and armaments, 
must be accepted by all nations whose military resources 
are such that their failure to accept would endanger 
the system, and must include safeguards that will en- 
sure the compliance of all such nations, 

NoTING the recommendation of the Committee of Twelve 
established by Resolution 496 (V) that the General As- 
sembly should establish a new commission to carry 
forward the tasks originally assigned to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, 

1. Establishes under the Security Council an Atomic 
Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission. This 
Commission shall have the same membership as the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, and shall function under the rules 
of procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission with such 
modifications as the Commission shall deem necessary ; 
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2. Dissolves the Atomic Energy Commission and rec- 
ommends to the Security Council that it dissolve the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments ; 

3. Directs the Atomic Energy and Conventional Arma- 
ments Commission to prepare proposals to be embodied 
in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, limita- 
tion and«balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, and for effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 
The Commission shall be guided by the following 
principles: 

(a) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there 
must be progressive disclosure and verification on a con- 
tinuing basis of all armed forces—including para-military, 
security and police forces—and all armaments including 
atomic; 

(b) Such verification must be based on effective in- 
ternational inspection to ensure the adequacy and accu- 
racy of the information disclosed; this inspection to be 
carried out in accordance with the decisions of the 
international control organ (or organs) to be established ; 

(c) The Commission shall be ready to consider any 
proposals or plans for control that may be put forward 
involving either conventional armaments or atomic energy. 
Unless a better or no less effective system is devised, 
the United Nations plan for the international control of 
atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis for the international 
control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; 

(d) There must be an adequate system of safeguards 
to ensure observance of the disarmament programme, so 
as to provide for the prompt detection of violations while 
at the same time causing the minimum degree of inter- 
ference in the internal life of each country; 

(e) The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open 
to all states for signature and ratification or adherence. 
The treaty (or treaties) shall provide what States must 
become parties thereto before the treaty (or treaties) 
shall enter into force; 

4. Directs the Commission, when preparing the pro- 
posals referred to in the preceding paragraph, to formu- 
late plans for the establishment within the framework 
of the Security Council of an international control organ 
(or organs) to ensure the implementation of the treaty 
(or treaties). The functions and powers of the control 
organ (or organs) shall be defined in the treaty which 
establishes it; 

5. Directs the Commission, in preparing the proposals 
referred to in paragraph 3 above, to consider from the 
out-set plans for progressive and continuing disclosure 
and verification, the implementation of which is recog- 
nized as a first and indispensable step in carrying out 
the disarmament programme envisaged in the present 
resolution ; 

6. Directs the Commission, in working out plans for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, 

(a) to determine how overall limits and restrictions 
on all armed forces and all armaments can be calculated 
and fixed; 

(b) to consider methods according to which States 
can agree among themselves, under the auspices of the 
Commission, concerning the allocation within their re- 
spective national military establishments of the permitted 
national armed forces and armaments; 

7. Directs the Commission to commence its work not 
later than thirty days from the adoption of this resolution 
and to report periodically, for information, to the Security 
Council and to the General Assembly or to the Members 
of the United Nations when the General Assembly is not 
in session. The Commission shall submit its first report 
not later than 1 June, 1952; 

8. Declares that a conference of all States should be 
convened to consider the proposals for a draft treaty (or 
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treaties) prepared by the Commission as soon as the 
work of the Commission shall have progressed to a point 
where in the judgment of the Commission any part of its 
programme is ready for submission to governments; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to convene such a 
conference when so advised by the Commission ; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such ex- 
perts, staff and facilities as the Commission may consider 
necessary for the effective accomplishment of the purposes 
of the present resolution. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/668/Rey. 1 
Dated December 11, 1951 


1. Replace the second and third paragraphs of the pre- 
amble by the following text: 

“RECOGNIZING as a primary and most important task the 
unconditional prohibition of the production of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict international 
control over the enforcement of this prohibition and also 
the reduction by one-third of the other types of armaments 
and armed forces of the five Powers: the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, within one year of 
the adoption of the relevant decision by the General As- 
sembly and on the basis of the level of armaments and 
armed forces at the time the aforesaid decision is taken, 

“NOTING that these measures will serve the purpose of 
strengthening the peace and security of nations and con- 
tribute to lightening the heavy economic burden borne by 
the peoples of the various countries as a result of the 
ever-increasing expenditure on armaments and re-arma- 
ment, 

“CONVINCED that if all governments sincerely combine 
their efforts in order to co-operate in an effective and 
substantial limitation of armed forces and of armaments 
and also in an immediate and unconditional prohibition 
of the production of atomic weapons and the establishment 
of strict international control over the enforcement of this 
prohibition, the danger of war will be considerably 
averted and the security of all nations strengthened”, 


2. Word the fourth paragraph of the preamble as follows: 

“Noting the recommendation of the Committee of 
Twelve established by resolution 496 (V) that the Gen. 
eral Assembly should establish a new commission to carry 
on the task originally assigned to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments”, 


8. Insert the following as paragraph 1 of the operative 
part: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, recognizing the use of atomic 
weapons as an instrument of aggression and mass destruc- 
tion of peoples to be contrary to the honour and the con- 
science of nations and incompatible with membership 
of the United Nations, hereby declares an unconditional 
ban on atomic weapons and the establishment of strict 
international control over the enforcement of this ban; 

“The General Assembly instructs the Commission on 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments to draw up, 
and to submit for the consideration of the Security Coun- 
cil by 1 February 1952, a draft convention providing for 
measures to ensure the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s decisions relating to the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, the cessation of their production, the use, solely 
for civilian purposes, of the atomic bombs already pro- 
duced and the establishment of strict international con- 
trol over the implementation of the said convention”. 


4. Word the first sentence of paragraph 1 of the operative 
part of the draft resolution as follows and insert it after 
the new paragraph 1 given above: 

“The General Assembly shall set up under the Security 
Council an Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commission” ; 
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5. Insert a new paragraph 3 after paragraph 2 of the draft 
resolution, reading as follows: 


“THr GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOGNIZES that any sincere 
plan for a substantial reduction of all armed forces and 
armaments must include the establishment, within the 
framework of the Security Council, of an international 
control organ, which shall be responsible for control of 
the reduction of all types of armaments and armed forces 
and for control of the enforcement of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, so that such prohibition is carried out 
very accurately and conscientiously, and that this inter- 
national organ must elicit information on all armed forces, 
including semi-military, security and police forces, and all 
armaments, including atomic weapons, provisions also 
being made for effective international inspection, to be 
carried out in accordance with the decisions of the afore- 
said international control organ and for control to include 
also verification of the information submitted.” 


6. Replace paragraph 3 of the draft resolution by the fol- 
lowing paragraph 4: 


“The draft convention shall provide that the aforesaid 
international control organ be entrusted with control of 
the prohibition of atomic weapons, and shall define its 
composition, rights and duties; 

“The international organ responsible for control of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons shall, immediately after the 
conclusion of the aforesaid convention, carry out an in- 
spection of all establishments for the production and stor- 
ing of atomic weapons in order to see that the convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons is being enforced” ; 


7. After the above paragraph, insert the following para- 
graph in the draft resolution: 


“RECOMMENDS the permanent members of the Security 
Council—the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, France, China, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—to reduce the armaments and armed forces 
at their disposal at the time when this decision is adopted 
by one third within one year, from the date of adoption 
of this decision; 

DEEMS IT ESSENTIAL for the governments of States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and also States which are not 
at present members of the Organization to submit to the 
international control organ forthwith, and in any case 
not later than one month after the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the decisions for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, complete information regarding the state of their 
armed forces and all types of armaments, including atomic 
weapons, at the time of acceptance of the said provisions;” 


8. Delete paragraph 4 of the draft resolution. 


9. Replace paragraph 5 of the draft resolution by the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSIDERS it essential to in- 
struct the Joint Atomic Energy and Conventional Arma- 
ments Commission to prepare within a period of three 
months and submit for the consideration of the Security 
Council practical proposals for the application of this 
decision ;” 


10. Delete paragraph 6 of the draft resolution. 


11. Replace paragraph 7 of the draft resolution by the 
following: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY INVITES the governments of 
all States, both Members of the United Nations and States 
not at present members of the United Nations, to examine 
at a world conference the question of a substantial reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments and also of practical 
measures for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of international control over the enforce- 
ment of such prohibition. 

“RECOMMENDS that the said world conference be con- 
vened at the earliest possible moment and in any case not 
later than 1 June 1952.” 


12. Delete paragraph 8 of the draft resolution. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/668/Rev. 2 
Dated December 18, 1951 


1. Replace the third and fourth paragraphs of the pre- 
amble by the following text? 

“RECOGNIZING as a primary and most important task 
the unconditional prohibition of the production of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict international con- 
trol over the enforcement of this prohibition and also the 
reduction by one-third of the other types of armaments 
and armed forces of the five Powers: the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, within one year of 
the adoption of the relevant decision of the General 
Assembly and on the basis of the level of armaments and 
armed forces at the time the aforesaid decision is taken, 

“Nottne that these measures will serve the purpose of 
strengthening the peace and security of nations and con- 
tribute to lightening the heavy economic burden borne by 
the peoples of the various countries as a result of the 
ever-increasing expenditure on armaments and re- 
armament, 

“Convincep that if all governments sincerely combine 
their efforts in order to co-operate in an effective and 
substantial limitation of armed forces and of armaments 
and also in an immediate and unconditional prohibition 
of the production of atomic weapons and the establishment 
of strict international control over the enforcement of this 
prohibition, the danger of war will be considerably averted 
and the security of all nations strengthened”. 


2. Insert the following as paragraph 1 of the operative 
part: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, recognizing the use of atomic 
weapons as an instrument of aggression and mass destruc- 
tion of peoples to be contrary to the honour and the 
conscience of nations and incompatible with membership 
of the United Nations, hereby declares an unconditional 
ban on atomic weapons and the establishment of strict 
international control over the enforcement of this ban. 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY INSTRUCTs the Commission on 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments to draw up, 
and to submit for the consideration of the Security Coun- 
cil by 1 February 1952, a draft convention providing for 
measures to ensure the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s decisions relating to the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, the cessation of their production, the use solely 
for civilian purposes of the atomic bombs already pro- 
duced, and the establishment of strict international con- 
trol over the implementation of the said convention”. 


3. Insert a new paragraph after paragraph 2 of the draft 
resolution, reading as follows: 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOGNIZES that any sincere 
plan for a substantial reduction of all armed forces and 
armaments must include the establishment, within the 
framework of the Security Council, of an international 
control organ, which shall be responsible for contro] of 
the reduction of all types of armaments and armed forces 
and for control of the enforcement of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, so that such prohibition is carried out 
very accurately and conscientiously, and that this inter- 
national organ must elicit information on all armed forces, 
including semi-military, security and police forces, and 
all armaments, including atomic weapons, provision also 
being made for effective international inspection, to be 
carried out in accordance with the decisions of the afore- 
said international control organ and for control to in- 
clude also verification of the information submitted.” 


4. Replace paragraph 3 of the draft resolution by the 
following paragraph: 

“The draft convention shall provide that the aforesaid 
international control organ be entrusted with control of 
the prohibition of atomic weapons, and shall define its 
composition, rights and duties. 
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“The international organ responsible for control of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons shall, immediately after 
the conclusion of the aforesaid convention, carry out an 
inspection of all establishments for the production and 
storing of atomic weapons in order to see that the conven- 
tion for the prohibition of atomic weapons is being 
enforced.” ‘ 

5. After the above paragraph, insert the following para- 
graph in the draft resolution:- 

“RECOMMENDS the permanent members of the Security 
Council—the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, France, China, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—to reduce the armaments and armed forces at 
their disposal at the time when this decision is adopted 
by one third within one year from the date of adoption 
of this decision ; 

“DEEMS IT ESSENTIAL for the governments of States 
Members of the United Nations and also States which are 
not at present members of the Organization to submit 
to the international control organ forthwith, and in any 
case not later than one month after the adoption by the 
General Assembly of the decisions for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces, complete information regarding the state 
of their armed forces and all types of armaments, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, at the time of acceptance of the 
said provisions ;” 

6. Delete paragraphs 4 and 5 of the draft resolution. 


7. Replace paragraph 6 of the draft resolution by the 
following paragraph: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSIDERS it essential to in- 
struct the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commission to prepare within a period of three months 
and submit for the consideration of the Security Council 
practical proposals for the application of this decision” 


8. Delete paragraph 7 of the draft resolution. 


9. Replace paragraph 8 of the draft resolution by the 
following : 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY INVITES the governments of 
all States, both Members of the United Nations and States 
not at present members of the United Nations, to examine 
at a world conference the question of a substantial reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments and also of practical 
measures for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of international control over the enforce- 
ment of such prohibition. 

“RECOMMENDS that the said world conference be con- 
vened at the earliest possible moment and in any case not 
later than 1 June 1952.” 


10. Delete paragraph 9 of the draft resolution. 


ANSWERS TO COMMENTS AND AMENDMENTS 
OF IRAQ, SYRIA, AND LEBANON‘ 


The distinguished representative of Iraq con- 
cluded his comments at yesterday morning’s 
meeting of this Committee by asking the three- 
powers and the Soviet Union what was their 
objective in presenting these amendments and their 
original resolutions. I cannot, of course, answer 
what are the objectives of the representative of 
the Soviet Union. I think, however, that the ob- 


* Made in Committee I on Dec. 15 and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
For text of Mr. Jessup’s statement on the Egyptian amend- 
ment of Dec. 18, which was received too late to print here, 
see press release No. 1855 of the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly. 
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jectives sought by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States are quite clear by now. As 
Secretary Acheson pointed out in his statement 
before this Committee on November 19, we want to 
reach an international system which will include 
the regulation and reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments of all types. We wish to at- 
tain an international system which includes all na- 
tions in the world which have substantial military 
forces. We wish to attain a system which both 
prohibits and actually secures the abolition of the 
use of atomic weapons. We wish to attain a sys- 
tem which includes safeguards by which all of this 
can be done with security to all nations involved. 
We want to create the kind of world in which no 
country will be terrified that some other country 
or some other group of countries is pro- 
posing to attack it or to threaten it or to overawe 
it. International security is not a problem for 
four or five powers alone. The distinguished 
representative of Bolivia, whose great con- 
tributions to peace through international organi- 
zations in both the League and the United Nations 
is a matter of historic record, has eloquently 
brought out that point this morning—the point 
that international security is a general problem 
with which we are all concerned. It may be true 
that some countries may be called upon to make 
greater contributions than others. The three are 
prepared to do their part; our countries are pre- 
pared to do their part. We want to reach that 
point of security of which I have spoken by bring- 
ing about a reduction in the level of armaments, by 
bringing about the prohibition of the atomic bomb 
as the result of an effective system of international 
control over atomic energy, by bringing about a 
situation where everyone knows what the situation 
is in regard to armaments and keeps on knowing 
it. Those are our objectives. 

The distinguished representative of Iraq asks 
in fact whether we seek here a practical et Bo 
which will lead into some agreed upon results 
from which we can expect a general reduction in 
world tension. On the other hand, he asks do we 
merely wish a theoretical result here in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, drawing up a basis upon which 
charges and indictments can be based. Speaking 
for the three-powers, I say emphatically that it is 
the former course we follow. We are not asking 
here to lay a basis for charges or for propaganda 
advantage. As Secretary Acheson said in his 
statement before this Committee on November 19, 
the proposals we put forward: 


are not ends in themselves. There is no magic in them 
which by itself can solve the troubles of this very griev- 
ously stricken world. They are proposals which may be 
a key to solutions in the future. They are proposals 
which in my estimation open up a broad highway along 
which we can all march together to find solutions to our 
problems, to reduce the tensions and difficulties between 
us, to move toward peace, toward cooperation and away 
from the very dangerous rapids which all of us can see 
before us. We can follow that broad, clear path, or we 
can turn aside into the dark and noisesome alleys of 
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propaganda and bickering and assertion and counter- 
assertions. We can fritter away the hope of the world. 
We can fritter it away into little small advantages that 
are taken of one another here and there for minor and 
really silly purposes. Or we can seize this great oppor- 
tunity before us. My country is willing to seize it. Our 
colleagues in France and Great Britain are willing to 
seize it with us. 

That, Mr. Chairman, represents the objectives 
of the three-powers. 

With the Chairman’s permission, I would also 
like, at this time, to reply to the comments of my 
distinguished friend from Syria. Faris El- 
Khouri Bey suggested that this Committee should 
recommend setting up a new disarmament com- 
mission, with very general and vague terms of ref- 
erence including only points of agreement reached 
by the United Kingdom, France, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R. during the Four-Power 
subcommittee meetings last week. The distin- 
guished representative from Syria, in addition, 
suggested that, if this proposal were not accept- 
able to the four great powers, then the subcommit- 
tee should be reinstituted so that, under the 
guidance of the President of the General Assem- 
bly the Four Powers might reach agreement on a 
resolution of this nature. 

I must state frankly that I cannot agree with 
the idea advanced by my distinguished colleague, 
although I fully appreciate the sincere concern 
which prompted the suggestion. In the view of 
the three powers, such an approach would be a 
retrogression on the part of the General Assembly. 
We would have given up basic concepts already 
adopted by the General Assembly and reaffirmed 
for 5 years. Those basic concepts are valid. It 
would be dishonest for us to pretend that the nego- 
tiations in the new Commission can start with the 
abandonment of basic principles. Dishonesty on 
our part or the evasion of facts is not a sound basis 
for negotiation. We believe, however, that within 
the framework of those principles and with the 
flexibility which the revised tripartite resolution 
leaves to the new Commission, we can proceed to 
reach agreed solutions in that Commission. As I 
said yesterday. we hope that in the negotiations 
in that Commission, it will become apparent to 
the Soviet Union that there is nothing in the pro- 
gram inimical to its best interests, or inconsistent 
with the independence and security of the Soviet 
Union or any other state. We are convinced that 
we must try to advance toward our common goals, 
using as guideposts or measuring rods the general 
concepts already recognized as valid by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We understand just as well as any other nation 
represented at this table that it is impossible to 
start disarming without a firm commitment by the 
Soviet Union to accept and go along with a partic- 
ular program. We are convinced, however, that 
we must plan for this event. We are heartened by 
the fact that we have all found here certain agreed 
points. Our revised resolution, as we have said, 
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seeks to widen the areas of agreement. We ear- 
nestly hope that this process will continue, and we 
think that the new Commission is the proper forum 
for development of the process. 

Actually, our amended resolution does attempt 
to do what the representatives of Syria and Iraq 
proposed in their interventions yesterday. Look 
at paragraph 3 (c), for example, in the operative 
section, which provides that the Commission shall 
be ready to consider any proposals or any plans 
for control that may be put forward involving 
either conventional armaments or atomic energy. 

My distinguished friend, the representative of 
Syria, understood this to be limited merely to 
proposals for control, but that is not what we in- 
tended. We believe that the Commission should 
consider any proposals which are made, or any 
plans for control, that may be put forward in 
either the nonatomic or atomic fields. The prob- 
lem of controls embraces questions of inspection 
and other safeguards, and matters of determining 
priorities and practical steps. 

Now that gives the Commission the broad, gen- 
eral terms of reference which the representative 
of Syria so strongly desires. However, it gives 
these terms of reference within a framework which 
emphasizes objectives to be sought by the new 
Commission, and principles for the guidance of 
the new Commission, which are substantially 
points either agreed upon by the Four Powers or 
based upon concepts strongly affirmed and reaf- 
firmed in the past by the General Assembly. 

In fact, it seems to me that the revised tripartite 
proposals follow very much the general concept 
sought by the representative of Syria, but retain 
the necessary guideposts established by past Gen- 
eral Assemblies. 

In his intervention this morning, the distin- 
guished representative of Poland indicated that he 
was inclined to favor the suggestion made yester- 
day by the distinguished representative of Syria 
with regard to a simple resolution merely setting 
up the Commission without dealing with any of 
the substantive matters; but even as he indicated 
his favorable attitude, he hastened to add that of 
course we should start by accepting the Soviet 
amendments to the tripartite resolution. Our po- 
sition is, as I have tried to outline it, in terms of 
moving forward on a solid basis for negotiation. 

I am confident that there is no substantial dif- 
ference between my views and the views of either 
of my distinguished friends from Syria or Iraq. 
In any event, on behalf of the United Kingdom 
and France, as well as the United States, I would 
like the distinguished representatives of Syria and 
Iraq, and likewise the distinguished representative 
of Pakistan to know that we believe the resolution 
which they sponsored, and which brought about 
the Four-Power subcommittee meetings, was a 
most useful contribution to advancing towards 
some progress in this most difficult field. We be- 
lieve that both the Soviet Union and ourselves are 
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convinced of the necessity for continuing the ef- 
forts to reach agreement. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that we can reach agreement by abandoning 
here in this Committee some of the principal stand- 
ards which have been aflirmed and reaffirmed in 
the past by the General Assembly, and leaving the 
new Commission to start all over again from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am speaking, I should 
like also to refer to the amendments submitted by 
the distinguished representative of Lebanon and 
laid before us on document A/C.1/678. I shall 
comment only on those parts of the amendments 
which apply to the preamble, reserving observa- 
tions on the fourth amendment until we reach the 
appropriate paragraph. 

The distinguished representative of Lebanon 
suggested a new first paragraph of the preamble 
which reads: 


Moved by anxiety at the general lack of confidence 
plaguing the world and leading to the burden of increased 
armaments and the fear of war. 


I can say, Mr. Chairman, that on behalf of the 
three sponsors of the tripartite resolution that we 
accept the suggestion for inserting this new para- 
graph in the preamble. The reasons which were 
given by the distinguished representative of Leb- 
anon need not be repeated by me. They are con- 
vincing. 

Now as to his second amendment, I understand 
that this proposes merely inconsequential and 





stylistic changes in the second paragraph of the 
preamble, which is at present the first paragraph. 
In regard to that proposal I would remind the 
Committee that in the subcommittee of four, 
agreement was reached upon the text of the pres- 
ent first paragraph of the preamble. In view of 
that fact, we would not like to commit ourselves 
to any changes in that agreed paragraph unless it 
appears that the Soviet Union is also willing to 
accept the first new paragraph proposed by Leb- 
anon and therefore accepts the consequential 
changes in the second paragraph. On that final 
point, Mr. Chairman, we will await the views ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Union on the acceptability 
of this first paragraph which as I say the three- 
powers accept. 


Eprror's Nore: On December 19, Committee I approved 
the proposal on disarmament by the U.S., U.K., and France 
by a vote of 44 in favor, 5 against, and 10 abstentions. 
Those voting against were Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Soviet Union, and the Ukraine. The absten- 
tions came from Afghanistan, Argentina, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen. Burma did not take part in the vote. 

Earlier, in a paragraph by paragraph vote, the com- 
mittee rejected all amendments moved by the Soviet 
Union. It also rejected Egyptian amendments calling for 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
drafting of a treaty toward this end by Committee VI 
(Legal). 

Finally, the Committee rejected a Polish draft resolu- 
tion which would have suggested that the new disarma- 
ment commission, to be set up under the tripartite plan, 
be left free to consider both Western and Soviet disarma- 
ment schemes. The vote was 6 to 36 with 10 abstentions. 


Soviet Charges Against Efforts of Free Nations 


To Achieve Collective Security 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST A. GROSS 
U.S. DELEGATE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY! 


On November 21, 1951, the Soviet Government 
— to my Government a note concerning the 
Jnited States Mutual Security Act of October 10, 
1951, protesting the enactment of this law as an 
aggressive act toward the Soviet Union and a rude 
violation by the United States of obligations con- 
tained in the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement of 
November 16, 1933. In that note the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stated that it expected the Government of 
the United States to take proper measures for 
revocation of the above-mentioned law. 


* Made in plenary session on Dec. 13 and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
Ambassador Gross is permanent U.S. deputy representa- 
tive to the U.N. 
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On the following day, November 22, before my 
Government had had a sufficient opportunity to 
consider the Soviet note and make a reply to it, 
the Soviet delegation here in Paris proposed for 
inclusion in the agenda of the Assembly’s sixth 
session a new item on this subject as an important 
and urgent matter. 

This Soviet complaint brought against the 
United States is based on a distortion of words in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. The Congress 
of the United States never intended that any ap- 
propriations authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act should be used for any aggressive activities 
contrary to the U.N. Charter. The United States 
has not carried on such aggressive activities, is 
not doing so now, and has no intention of doing so 
in the future, whether from the $100,000,000 au- 
thorization appearing in the Mutual Security Act, 
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or otherwise. There is nothing in the Mutual 
Security Act to justify the Soviet Union’s charge 
of United States “direct interference” in Soviet 
affairs. 

In accordance with the long-standing policy 
of my Government, however, the United States 
made no objection to the inclusion of this item in 
our agenda when the matter was considered by the 
General Committee. The United States took this 
position even though the item in question does not 
refer to any action which has been taken by the 
United States under the Mutual Security Act but 
refers merely to the passage of the law, under 
which the Soviet delegation has said that some 
action may be taken. The United States in the 
General Committee did not object to the inclusion 
of this item even though there had been no attempt 
to deal with the matter by direct discussion, as is 
contemplated by the U.N. Charter. 

Despite these defects, the United States has not 
objected and does not now object to the inclusion 
of the new Soviet item in our agenda. We wel- 
come inquiry into the new Soviet item because it 
affords an opportunity for exposing the falsity of 
the charges of the Soviet complaint. Public dis- 
cussion is basic to the process of government in 
the United States, and we are ready to engage in 
it even with a government whose basic principle is 
the exact opposite. We do this in the belief that if 
the Soviet Union would conduct its governmental 
affairs in the open, much of the fear which now 
grips the world would disappear. If the Seviet 
Union were willing to join in open international 
discussions of its Government’s operations, many 
misunderstandings and suspicions would be re- 
moved. Thus, Mr. President, my delegation sup- 
ports the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee that this item be included in the agenda 
of the sixth session. | 
_ The General Committee recommended that the 
item in question be referred to the Political and 
Security Committee for consideration there. 
After reviewing the work-load and the current 
status of business in the two political committees, 
and bearing in mind the Soviet assertion that the 
new item is an urgent and important matter, my 
delegation questions whether the new Soviet item 
can receive adequate consideration at an early date 
if, in line with the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the item is referred to one of the polit- 
ical committees. The Uniteg States, therefore, 
proposes that the new Soviet item be considered 
directly in plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly. There exists ample precedent for such a pro- 
cedure in the action which the Assembly has taken 
at previous sessions on such matters as atomic 
energy, membership, and the Secretary-General’s 
twenty-year program for peace. Indeed, the spe- 
cial committee on the Assembly’s methods and 
procedures recommended that there should be in- 
creased use of the practice of direct plenary con- 
sideration of selected items. 
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We believe that the issues relating to the new 
Soviet item are clear-cut. We do not think they 
are of such a character as to call for consideration 
in a committee before they are dealt with by the 
General Assembly itself. There would be full op- 
portunity in plenary session for a proper consider- 
ation of this item. 

Accordingly, my delegation proposes that the 
Assembly, in approving the recommendation of 
the General Committee that the new Soviet item 
be included in the agenda of the sixth session, de- 
cide not to refer this item to a committee but to 
consider it in plenary session. 


STATEMENT BY MIKE J. MANSFIELD 
U.S. DELEGATE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY? 


The United States denies without reservation or 
qualification the Soviet allegation that we are in- 
terfering in the domestic affairs of the Soviet 
Union or the states responsive to its control. 

The United States has not committed and will 
not commit any act of aggression against the So- 
viet Union or any other country. The entire his- 
tory of the American people and their system of 
government underscore the fundamental fact that 
the United States holds aggression to be a criminal 
act. Let there be no doubts on this score whatever. 

What is the charge against the United States 
which the Soviet Union has placed before the 
Assembly ? 

It is based exclusively on the language of an 
amendment to the United States Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 enacted by Congress earlier this year. 
The amendment permits the President to spend up 
to $100,000,000 to organize refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries into “elements of the military 
forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization.” 

It may be useful to point out that two members 
of the United States delegation, Mr. Vorys and 
myself, are well acquainted with the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act and with the intentions 
Congress had in mind under the act. Weare both 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which considered this legislation. We also sat on 
the joint conference committee of the House and 
the Senate which reconciled the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of the law. 

The amendment on Iron Curtain refugees must 
be understood in terms of the purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act itself. 

The broad objective of the law is “to maintain 
the security and promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations 


2 Made before Committee 1 (Political and Security) on 
Dec. 19 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. on the same date. 

®For a statement by Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Vorys, see 
BULLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1010. 
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in the interests of international peace and secu- 
rity.” 

As a regional defense association similar to the 
Organization of American States, it derives its 
purposes from those of the U.N. Charter, which 
it serves in letter and spirit. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization military forces, still modest 
compared to the mass armies on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain, are nevertheless growing. We 
have high hopes that, pending Soviet agreement 
to join in a United Nations program of effective 
world disarmament, they will have the effect of 
discouraging any further efforts to extend the 
Iron Curtain westward. 

It is only a regime which projects its own 
image upon the world outside that would see the 
North Atlantic Pact as an aggressive threat. I 
think we must remember that no Communist gov- 
ernment has ever come to power with majority 
support in a free and honest election. Regimes 
of the totalitarian type are not fooled by their 98 
and 99 percent votes in favor of the Communist 
candidates. They know that these are mechani- 
-al demonstrations, not votes of confidence. Thus 
the Soviet type of state has no feeling of con- 
fidence in the people it dominates. 

This lack of confidence leads the regime to an 
obsession with its physical safety that is unknown 
in the free world. The regime begins to lash 
out at shadows and mythical enemies. There is 
soon a vicious circle of distrust and suspicion 
until fear permeates the entire state structure. No 
one is safe, not even the highest and most re- 
spected members of the party, as all of us around 
this table know only too well. 

High government and party officials sometimes 
disappear without a trace. Others are shot or 
imprisoned after highly publicized but trans- 
parently fake “treason” trials, where the accused 
is declared guilty before he is tried. The names 
of these Communist leaders are matters of public 
record and could easily be cited. 

When you have a political organization which 
devours its own members, is it any wonder that 
its leaders attribute all manner of sinister motives 
to the governments of foreign countries? 

When aviators from my country wander off 
their course into Hungarian territory they are 
forced down by Soviet fighters and alleged to be 
on an “espionage” mission. Newspaper corre- 
spondents from free countries have been tried for 
“espionage” and thrown into prison. Iron Cur- 
tain regimes regard our diplomats as “spies.” It 
would appear as though anyone who enters these 
countries and who has breathed the air of freedom 
is looked upon as a secret agent. 

And when the men who control these govern- 
ments search among the masses of their own popu- 
lation for scapegoats and conduct mass arrests, is 
it any wonder that thousands upon thousands of 
people yearn for escape? 

Finally, is it any wonder that many of these 
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people insist that they be allowed to join any 
defensive effort to prevent an extension of the 
system they have escaped ? 

It is these people, Mr. Chairman, who are the 
“escapees” referred to in the amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act. 

There is no safety valve for legitimate political 
opposition behind the Iron Curtain. The average 
citizen who disapproves of the regime has few 
alternatives: he can stay and take it, hoping for 
better days; he can go into underground opposi- 
tion and risk imprisonment and execution; or he 
can try to escape. 

In order to achieve that general objective, Con- 
gress authorized military, economic, and technical 
assistance to friendly countries “to strengthen the 
individual and collective defenses of the free 
world; to develop their resources in the interest 
of their security and independence and the na- 
tional interest of the United States; and to facili- 
tate the effective participation of those countries 
in the United Nations system for collective se- 
curity.” 

Thus the act was drawn up in the spirit of arti- 
cle 1 of the Charter. It implements the purpose 
of the Charter “to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 

The Mutual Security Act, Mr. Chairman, is 
only the latest illustration of our fundamental 
policy to help in the building of a strong and 
healthy international community through eco- 
nomic development and collective security. 

The emergence of this policy and the various 
measures we have put forward to carry it out con- 
stitute the most significant chapter in the history 
of the United States since the war. When the 
war ended, many countries lay in ruins. Other 
less-developed countries could not get aid from 
their more powerful industrial neighbors, who had 
poured most of their resources into the defeat of 
the Axis Powers. 

It seemed to us that the solution to the problem 
lay in the concept of mutual assistance. Out of 
this concept grew the Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram, in which the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern 
European countries were invited to participate, 
and programs of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. Within the United Nations 
there developed other agencies for economic de- 
velopment which the United States firmly sup- 
ported. All of these efforts were and are designed 
to help people help themselves. 

But the concept of mutual assistance also in- 
volved a parallel and related effort to achieve 
collective security against any act of aggression 
or a general war. This effort was made necessary 
by armed Communist coups d’etat in Eastern Eu- 
rope and unmistakable attempts to extend the 
Iron Curtain into other free countries. It pro- 
duced such regional defense associations as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Then, brutally and suddenly, the collective se- 
curity system of the United Nations itself was 
called into action to stop the Communist attack 
on the Republic of Korea. This led inevitably 
to an intensification and acceleration of our pro- 
grams of military assistance. 

The provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 reflect the broad outlines of the policy de- 
veloped in the early postwar years—the policy of 
mutual aid as a means of building a community 
of free nations, economically strong and capable 
of defending themselves against attack. 

This is a free-world program. If it is under- 
written to a great extent by the United States, it 
is because Americans identify their own freedom 
and security with the rights, liberties, and national 
independence of the law-abiding members of the 
world community. 

The total appropriations under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act come to nearly 714 billion dollars of 
economic and military assistance to other free 
countries. Of this total program of aid a large 
share will go to support the defense effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

On August 17 of this year, when the act was 
being debated on the floor of the House, an amend- 
ment was offered to the section of the bill which 
deals with the defense of the North Atlantic area. 
The amendment was accepted and incorporated 
in the law. It became known as the “escapee 
clause” because it authorized the President to pro- 
vide funds for people who had fled from persecu- 
tion and tyranny behind the Iron Curtain and 
who wished to joint the Naro defense forces. 

It is interesting to observe that neither in its 
note to the United States, nor in the charge it 
filed almost simultaneously with the United Na- 
tions, did the Soviet Government quote the entire 
amendment.* For in addition to the so-called Peo- 
ple’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, the amend- 
ment also refers specifically to people who escape 
from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and—in the 
wording of the act—‘the Communist dominated or 
Communist occupied area of Germany and Austria 
and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet 
Union.” 


Meaning of ‘‘Escapee Clause’? Amendment 


We can only speculate as to why the Soviet 
Union omitted these references in the amendment 
to the three Baltic countries which it seized in 1940 
in violation of solemn pacts of nonaggression and 
nonintervention. Why did it also leave out the 
Soviet zone in Austria, or Eastern Germany, from 
which people have been escaping at the rate of 
more than 15,000 a month? 

In point of fact, the Soviet delegation places 
relatively little stress on the real purpose of the 
amendment: to assist refugees from political 
persecution to take part in the defense of the 


* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 910. 
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North Atlantic community, if they elect to 
do so. The Soviet case hangs almost entirely on 
certain deductions drawn from two words in the 
amendment. 

The amendment refers to “selected persons who 
are residing in or escapees from” the countries and 
Communist-dominated areas listed. Taking off 
from this point, the Soviet delegation has conjured 
up a melodramatic picture of a new fifth column 
behind the Iron Curtain which stands poised to 
strike at the old fifth column now in power. In 
essence, the Soviet argument rests on the assump- 
tion that the two words “residing in” constitute 
a prima facie case of aggression and domestic 
interference. 

Perhaps that would be true in a land where 
wishful thinking about freedom can be a crime 
against the state. 

The U.S. Congress, which passed the Mutual 
Security Act, is, I think, the best authority as to 
what the “escapee clause” was actually intended 
to be. Since this amendment was adopted on the 
floor of the House and not in committee, the House 
committee report did not refer to it. 

Therefore, the intent of Congress is best ex- 
pressed by the report to the Senate of the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services on the Mutual Security Act. The com- 
ment of the Senate committee report on the amend- 
ment was as follows: 


This paragraph authorizes the sum of not to exceed 
$100,000,000 of the sum authorized to form selected es- 
capees from iron curtain countries into elements of mili- 
tary forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. In adopting this provision the joint committee 
desires to make it clear that persons who might be formed 
into such units would do so only of their own free will. 


This was the only formal comment on the amend- 
ment by a congressional committee. 

This amendment applies only to those people 
who have managed to flee to this side of the Iron 
Curtain. The President can use the authority and 
the funds Congress gave him under the amend- 
ment, but it is not mandatory upon him to do so. 

In any case, the ultimate determination as to 
whether these people will form part of the Nato 
defense forces will depend — the decision of the 
Nato partners themselves. If, in the judgment of 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, men who escape from behind the Curtain 
should be allowed to participate in the defense of 
Europe, the President has congressional authority 
to use funds for this purpose. 

Up to the present time, no tangible step of any 
kind has been taken, beyond the passage of a piece 
of permissive legislation. Neither the President 
nor the administrative authorities established by 
the Mutual Security Act have taken any action. 

If, as the Soviet delegation claims, all of this 
constitutes an act of aggression and domestic in- 
terference, then we are, indeed, living in a world 
where words have lost their meaning. 
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Soviet Distortion of Motives of Foreign Governments 


But assuming that the words still mean the same 
to the vast majority of mankind, we can only ask 
why the Soviet Government has made this baseless 
charge against the United States. How could the 
Soviet regime twist and distort this amendment to 
an American domestic law into an act of aggres- 
sion and interference in the affairs of the Soviet 
Union and the other Iron Curtain states ? 

One explanation is that the Soviet Union has 
been casting about for something new to say 
against the defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
community and the wider effort to achieve collec- 
tive security throughout the free world. 

I do not believe it is necessary here to dwell at 
length on the origin, purpose, and defensive nature 
of Nato, except to say this: Nato, or something 
like it, was the inevitable response of the countries 
of the North Atlantic area to the extension of So- 
viet power by force and subversion in Eastern 
Europe and the clear threat to extend that power 
further. Nato is an attempt to pool resources in a 
given geographical region to achieve a measure of 
collective security against this aggressive threat. 

It may be that the population of Eastern Eu- 
rope is a fifth column against the regimes in 
power. If there is such a fifth column, it has 
nothing to do with a phrase in the United States 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, or with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Such a fifth column would be the product of 
the brutal liquidation of independent political 
parties, of forced labor without trial for political 


dissidents, of the denial of all civil rights. It: 


would reflect the denial of all normal relations 
with foreigners or the world outside, through rig- 
idly enforced state secrets acts, by which casual 
conversation can be legally changed into espio- 
nage, or treason. 

It would stem from the uprooting of thousands 
of families from their homes by force deporta- 
tions in all of the Iron Curtain countries. We 
know that within the Soviet Union, for example, 
several so-called autonomous republics were 
simply extinguished both during and after the 
war and that their inhabitants—a million or more 
people—were sent in cattle cars to Central Asia. 

Hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens, left 
stranded in Germany at the end of the war, re- 
fused to return home and sought instead to seek 
a new life abroad. Many of them are now re- 
‘ building their homes and families in the New 
World. But by Soviet law these ordinary people, 
farmers and workers, are traitors and would be 
shot if they returned to the Soviet Union. 

Since the seizure of power by Communist mi- 
norities in Eastern Europe since the war, under 
the protection of the Soviet Army, there has been 
a tragic new wave of political refugees. From 
Eastern Germany into Western Berlin and the 
territory of the Federal Republic, there has been 
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nothing less than a mass movement involving 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

But then it is relatively easier to cross the line 
in Germany than to cross it on the Czechoslovak 
or Hungarian frontiers where the heavily rein- 
forced border guards are on patrol day and night. 
Human ingenuity is such, however, that men, 
women, and children continue to get through. 
Some 1300 to 1500 people manage to break through 
the Iron Curtain every month, and tens of thou- 
sands have come out since 1949. 

Special administrative measures have been 
necessary to take care of the new refugees from 
persecution. There is maintained in the Ameri- 
can zone of Western Germany a transient receiv- 
ing camp for non-German refugees. Although 
people from the camp are being resettled as rap- 
idly as possible, the inflow from behind the Iron 
Curtain continues daily. You will find in the re- 
ceiving center at any one time the representatives 
of a dozen or more different nationalities from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Can these people be described as traitors? Is 
the Ukrainian peasant, or the engineer of a Czech 
locomotive, or the Polish miner who manages to 
make his way westward a war criminal, as the 
Soviet delegation calls these refugees? 

How are we to react when these people ask us 
whether there is something they do to prevert the 
extension of the system they have risked their 
lives to escape? Our answer is that they should 
have the right to join in the defense of free 
Europe. 

If these unfortunate people are granted asylum, 
if they are permitted to join the Naro defense 
forces at their own request, does it then follow 
that the United States or the Naro powers col- 
lectively are interfering in the domestic affairs of 
the Soviet Union and the other Communist states? 

It most assuredly does not, Mr. Chairman. 


Soviet Violations of Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement 


Yet, in effect, this is the Soviet contention. 
Moreover, the Soviet Government charges that the 
United States has thereby violated the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov Agreement of 1933. 

The Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement preceded the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In the light 
of the activities and professed goals of the Com- 
munist International, President Roosevelt took 
the initiative for a clear statement on the principle 
of noninterference. 

The agreement included a pledge by the Soviet 
Government not to permit the formation on Soviet 
territory of any group whose aim was the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States. 
When President Roosevelt had received the neces- 
sary assurances from Mr. Litvinov, he stated that 
the United States would adhere reciprocally to 
the pledge given by the Soviet Government. 
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For all practical purposes, the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a dead letter of the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
Agreement shortly after it was signed. On its 
part, however, the United States has adhered to its 
reciprocal pledge from that day to this. 

Shortly after the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, the President instructed our Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow to make oral protests against the 
violation of the Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement by 
the Soviet Union. When in 1935, the Comintern 
met in Moscow and instructed the American Com- 
munist Party to use “Trojan-Horse” tactics 
against the American Government, the President 
sent a strong note of protest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He said the United States anticipated the 
most serious consequences if the Soviet Govern- 
ment refused to prevent further acts in disregard 
of the solemn pledge given by it to the United 
States. 

The Soviet Government replied that it was in 
no way responsible for the activities of the Com- 
intern. But hardly a month after the Soviet 
regime seized power in 1917, all Allied and neutral 
missions in Petrograd received this circular note 
from the Soviet leaders: 


The Soviet power considers diplomatic relations neces- 
sary not only with governments, but also with revolu- 
tionary-socialist parties seeking the overthrow of existing 
governments. 


In the light of the use of the Comintern and now 
the Cominform by Soviet leaders, we ask the Soviet 
delegation whether this does not continue to be 
the policy of the Soviet Government. The Outline 
History of the Communist International, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1934, states: 


Comrade Stalin took a leading part in the working out 
of the program of the Communist International. There is 
not a single important decision of the Communist Interna- 
tional, not a forecast which is not permeated with Stalin’s 
farsightedness, his ability to map out a line of attack and 
strike a crushing blow at the enemy. 


It is not surprising that Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull described the Soviet reply to our note 
of protest as a repudiation of the Soviet pledge 
“almost in so many words.” 


Soviet Aggressive Intervention Policy 


Soviet interference in the domestic affairs of 
foreign countries continues to be one of the chief 
causes of tension in the world today. It is indeed, 
one of the supreme ironies of all time that the 
Soviet regime should be pressing a charge of do- 
mestic interference against any foreign govern- 
ment, let alone the United States. 

The Soviet Union continued to use the Comin- 
tern as an instrument for direct action against 
foreign governments until its formal dissolution 
in 1943. Who can forget the shameful period be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 when every Communist Party 
throughout the world, on orders from Moscow, 
tried to sabotage the desperate efforts of the de- 
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mocracies to defend themselves against Nazi 
aggression ? 

te the end of the war, the Soviet Government 
has persistently followed a policy of aggressive 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other nations 
and peoples. Upon the very countries listed in 
the complaint before this Committee, the Soviet 
Union has imposed dictatorial Communist re- 
gimes, responsible not to their own people, but to 
the Soviet Government itself. The ay ok 
feelings for family and country of Poles, Czecho- 
slovaks, Hungarians, and others have been delib- 
erately trampled upon. 

Only a short time ago the Yugoslav delegation 

resented to the Assembly a case history of Soviet 
intervention in the domestic affairs of a foreign 
nation, in this instance Yugoslavia. When the 
Yugoslav Communist Party was expelled from the 
Cominform, the highest leaders of the Soviet state 
then demanded that the Yugoslav people over- 
throw the Yugoslav Government. 

Nor will the world ever forget the most out- 
standing case of intervention of all, the Commu- 
nist attack on the Republic of Korea, supported 
by Soviet equipment, training, and propaganda. 
Here was a brutal attempt by a Communist minor- 
ity to conquer by armed force a small nation that 
had withstood threats and bluster, a state estab- 
lished under United Nations auspices and now de- 
fended by the United Nations. But these are only 
the most spectacular cases. 

The Soviet Government also undertook to use 
the international Communist apparatus to under- 
mine the policies of other governments beyond its 
immediate grasp. The signal for this campaign 
was given in 1947 with the re-creation of a new 
model of the Comintern in the shape of the 
Cominform. 


Communist Apparatus Abroad 


The activities of the Communist apparatus 
abroad, centrally directed by the Soviet Savane 
ment, have made it almost impossible for us to 
have normal disagreements with the Soviet Union. 
For when the Soviet Government disagrees with 
you on an important matter of policy it uses the 
particular Communist instrumentality in your 
country to wreck that policy by every means 
possible. 

I am not talking about secret directives or un- 
derground channels, or mysterious subsidies for 
the Communist press or anything that is not in the 
public domain. 

I am speaking only of direct instructions sent 
openly by leaders of the Soviet state to Communist 
outlets abroad. 

I am speaking of the actions of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1947, when it was invited to participate in 
the program for European recovery, not only did 
the Soviet Government refuse that invitation, it 
also ordered the governments of Eastern Europe 
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to do likewise, an open case of domestic interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs. 

This could have been a simple disagreement on 
a matter of policy. But in September 1947, the 
Soviet regime organized the Cominform and 
called on all Communists to smash the Marshall 
Plan. The late Andrei Zhdanov, then a member 
of the Soviet Politburo, told the first meeting of 
the Cominform in September 1947: 


As far as the U.S.S.R. is concerned the U.S.S.R. will 
make every effort to prevent this plan from being realized. 
The Communists must be the leading force in the struggle 
against the new U.S. expansionist plans. 


The highly unsuccessful effort of the Comin- 
form to sabotage the recovery of Europe imme- 
diately followed. 

Two years later, the North Atlantic community 
made its first steps toward rearmament in the face 
of the aggressive policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. At a meeting in Bucharest, a more urgent 
directive for direct action within the North At- 
lantic community was given to the members of 
the Cominform by M. A. Suslov, editor of Pravda, 
chief organ of the Soviet Communist Party. 

He called, indeed, for “energetic, concrete 
action” in order to frustrate the North Atlantic 
defense effort. He praised the use of “strikes and 
demonstrations” and other “forces and levers” for 
the smashing of the policy opposed by the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Suslov declared : 


It is necessary to use varied forms and methods: mass 
demonstrations, meetings, gatherings, petitions and pro- 
tests, public opinion polls, the formation of peace com- 
mittees, in town and countryside. One should not act 
in a stereotyped fashion. The concrete conditions of each 
country should be considered. 


These instructions, openly delivered to members 
of other Communist Parties by an important 
Soviet representative, indicate a total disregard 
for the whole principle of noninterference. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is the whole net- 
work of so-called “peace” committees, organized 
by the Cominform under Soviet direction. These 
so-called “peace” organizations have duped many 
innocent people. They are in fact instruments 
of Soviet foreign policy in foreign countries. 

Their prime purpose is not to promote peace, or 
even to carry on peaceful propaganda. They are 
part of a general apparatus designed for direct 
action. We find that special attention is given to 
the establishment of so-called “peace” committees 
in plants and factories so as to encourage the 
workers to sabotage the defense efforts of their 
countries. 

Thus the World Federation of Trade Unions, an 
international Communist agency, sent out the fol- 
lowing instructions to its members on December 
9, 1950: 


Organize even more resolute action 
the transport and production of armaments. 
Draw up and put into effect a plan for a powerful unity 
movement to hinder the rearmament program. 


against 
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Link closely the struggle for peace with the struggle to 
satisfy the urgent and vital demands of the working 
people. 


Organized Efforts Against Soviet Interference 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the vast majority 
of the peoples represented here know that their 
interests lie in the defense of their own countries 
and not in promoting the aggressive policies of 
the Soviet Union. I cite these examples of ap- 
peals for direct action only as indications of what 
actually takes place when the Soviet Government 
is against you on any important matter of policy. 
You are immediately confronted with an organ- 
ized attempt by the Soviet Government to inter- 
fere with the policy on your own soil. Nor is 
there any secret about it, as the public statements 
I have quoted have demonstrated. 

Here is another reason why the American peo- 
ple and, I am sure, the people of many other coun- 
tries have found it supremely ironic that a charge 
of domestic interference against the United States 
has come from the self-appointed center of the 
international Communist movement. Through 
the Comintern, then the Cominform, and through 
local Communist Parties, the Soviet Union has 
raised domestic interference to the status of an 
international profession providing employment to 
many thousands of people. 

The American people and many other people 
have spoken out against this interference. They 
have spoken out against fhe domination by the 
Soviet Government of the states of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the states listed in the complaint against us. 
Until the Eastern European countries are once 
again independent, and in control of their own in- 
terests and destinies, Americans will continue to 
speak out against the tyranny imposed upon them. 

It is not an act of aggression, Mr. Chairman, 
to hope that a people in chains will one day be 
free. It is not an act of domestic interference 
to express that hope in public. 

This hope of ours that freedom and independ- 
ence will be world-wide is shared with many mil- 
lions of people. For Americans, this hope is 
anchored deep in our own national philosophy. 
We abide by the self-evident truths stated in our 
own Declaration of Independence: that govern- 
ments exist to secure for all men certain inalien- 
able rights; that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that 
when government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new government. 

The American people have no intention of re- 
pealing the Declaration of Independence. 

We wish to see the day when all people who have 
sought asylum with the free nations will have the 
chance to return peacefully to their homes and 
start their lives anew in the country of their birth. 

It lies within the power of the Soviet Govern- 
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ment to bring this peaceful and happy change 
about. 

Real security for the Soviet state does not and 
cannot rest on the domination of other peoples. 
Real security for any state does not depend upon 
domination of any kind, but upon the consent of 
the governed. In that sense, the interests of the 
Soviet Union and the peoples of Eastern Europe 
will best be served if the Iron Curtain refugees of 
today can become the tourists of tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, the intentions of the United 
States down through its entire history have been 
to live and let live. We have desired no territory 
and we have emerged from two world wars with 
no conquests of territory. We have sent our men 
abroad to fight in foreign countries at the side of 
other nations struggling to save their freedom. 
We have done so for ideals we thought worth 
fighting for. 

We have placed great trust in the written and 
the spoken words of other governments because we 
do not care to see a world in which no trust exists. 
As an expression of that trust we demobilized our 
armies after World War II; scrapped our air 
fleets and put our navy in mothballs. 

We have thought it worthwhile to offer help to 
other countries, including the Soviet Union, be- 
cause the help was needed. Moreover, our ties 
with foreign countries are close. Weare a nation 
in which Frenchmen, Englishmen, Czechs, Poles, 
Hungarians, Italians, Russians, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Africans, Scandinavians, Balts, and many 
other national groups have somehow found a com- 
mon denominator in the concept of freedom. 
Where there is imperfect freedom in the United 
States you will inevitably hear many voices of pro- 
test shouting from the housetops. 

We Americans—immigrants and the descend- 


ants of immigrants from every corner of the 
world—have no aggressive ambitions. Every- 
thing we do we discuss in the open for all the 
world to hear. We have no hidden motives nor 
designs against any people anywhere. Nor would 
this be possible in a nation where all public life 
goes on in the greatest goldfish bow] in the world. 

We have, it is true, come by great international 
responsibilities in the very recent past. But we do 
not feel that a position of leadership suddenly 
arrogates to the leader all the wisdom in the 
world ; or what is worse, the self-delusion of know- 
ing all the answers. 

So far as the defense effort of the world is con- 
cerned, we regard it as the product of the collec- 
tive wisdom of free men. But it is instinctive 
with people who have the power to make up their 
own minds to seek the way of common sense. That 
is why we have joined with France and the United 
Kingdom on disarmament proposals designed to 
lessen international tension and make the world a 
more peaceable place to live in. 

All of us in the United Nations have a responsi- 
bility which is not served by making baseless 
charges against one another. We are now ap- 
age se. a great religious anniversary that will 

e observed in many lands. But the spirit of 
which this occasion is a symbol is common to ail 
the great religions of the world. 

In that spirit, which all peoples share in com- 
mon, let us express the hope that we can shurtly 
return to the great constructive tasks that lie be- 
fore us: the reduction of tensions through effective 
disarmament; the raising of living standards 
throughout the world; the extension of human 
rights to all peoples; and the establishment of a 
firm peace, based on justice, tolerance, and mutual 
understanding. 


U.S. Supports Admission of Italy to the U.N. 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N} 


I shall, of course, address myself to the special 
case presented by the question of Italy’s admission 
to the United Nations, although, of course, there 
are other applicants whose admission my Govern- 
ment warmly supports. According to the plan of 
the Charter, as we understand it, each applicant 
for membership is entitled to have its application 
considered in the Security Council and in the 
General Assembly. Article 4 of the Charter en- 
titles each applicant to the judgment of the organi- 
zation and several speakers who have preceded me 


* Made in the Security Council on Dee. 19 and released 
to the press on the same date by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N 
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at this meeting have made that point amply clear. 
It needs no repetition on my part. 

The General Assembly in several resolutions has 
expressed its judgment that Italy is a peace-loving 
state within the meaning of article 4 of the Charter 
and that Italy is able and willing to carry out 
the obligations of the Charter. The General As- 
sembly, therefore, considers that Italy should be 
admitted to membership in the United Nations. 

In the view of my delegation, Mr. President, 
the Security Council should pay the greatest def- 
erence and respect to the solemn judgment of the 
General Assembly, a judgment which has time and 
again commanded the widest support and author- 
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ity. To characterize that judgment, as the Soviet 
delegate has done at our meeting today, as a— 
what he referred to—dictate to the Security Coun- 
cil is, I think, simply another way of saying that 
the clearly expressed wish of the majority is en- 
titled to no weight and to no respect. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the General Assem- 
bly’s most recent resolution points out to this 
Council that Italy now has a unique and special 
qualification based upon her trusteeship responsi- 
bilities. That has been made clear, and is known 
to all. The General Assembly has entrusted to 
Italy the trust territory of Somaliland. Italy has 
accepted this responsibility for the future of the 
peoples of that area and she has also demonstrated 
that she is willing to carry it out. 

We do not agree with the comment which was 
made by the distinguished delegate of the Soviet 
Union that it is irrelevant or indecisive to note 
the fact that Italy does have these special respon- 
sibilities. They imply and involve actions in and 
through the United Nations in which Italy on that 
account alone would have every right to partici- 
pate. 

For these reasons, even if they stood alone, there 
would be every presumption in favor of the appli- 
cation of Italy to membership in the United Na- 
tions. We think, Mr. President, that it is an act 
of utter irresponsibility for any member of the 
Security Council to ignore or to reject the repeated 
expressions of opinion on this question by such a 
Jarge majority in the General Assembly. 

The U.S. Government feels that Italy is en- 
titled to a favorable recommendation from the 
Security Council and to her seat in the United 
Nations on the basis of her own unique merits 
and with an unassailable legal foundation under 
the Charter. 

The U.S. Government stands for separate con- 
sideration of applicants for membership. We 
feel that Italy’s application should not be placed 
in a pool with other applications, some of whom 
may have very sound and others very illusory 
claims for membership in this organization. To 
operate under any other theory would, in our 
judgment, be to deny careful consideration on the 
merits separately for each application. 

The representative of the Soviet Union refuses 
to acknowledge the existence of article 4 of the 
Charter, and therefore misunderstands what the 
U.S. representative obviously had in mind in re- 
ferring to the policies of certain applicants, the 
change of whose policy in our judgment would be 
needed to enable them to qualify for admission 
under article 4. It is the ignoring of article 4 
which I think has led the Soviet delegate astray 
and has led him to misconstrue the statements 
made by responsible representatives of my Gov- 
ernment with regard to the necessity for a change 
of policy in order to enable some of these appli- 
cants to qualify for membership. 

We think that the Soviet delegate ignores not 
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only the Charter, article 4 in this respect, but the 
very language of the International Court of Jus- 
tice in its opinion of May 28, 1948, which is also 
ignored by the representative of the Soviet Union. 
I should like to quote a few sentences from the 
opinion so that there may be no doubt in any one’s 
mind as to the clarity of view of the Court in this 
matter. 


The provisions of Article 4 necessarily imply that every 
application for admission should be examined and voted 
on separately and on its own merits; otherwise it would 
be impossible to determine whether a particular appli- 
cant fulfills the necessary conditions. To subject an 
affirmative vote for admission of an applicant state to 
the condition that other states be admitted with that 
state would prevent Members from exercising their judg- 
ment in each case with complete liberty, within the scope 
of the prescribed conditions. Such a demand is incom- 
patible with the letter and spirit of Article 4 of the 
Charter. 


In the same opinion of May 28, 1948, the Court 
went on to say that it was of the opinion that 

ik in particular, a Member of the Organization 
cannot, while it recognizes the conditions set forth in 
that provision to be fulfilled by the State concerned, sub- 
ject its affirmative vote to the additional condition that 
other States be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations together with that State. 


The illegal conduct to which the Court points 
is subjecting an affirmative vote to the condition 
that other states be admitted. I have restated the 
exact phrase which the Court used. 

Now let us look at what the representative of 
the Soviet Union proposes. Yesterday he said, and 
I quote now from the verbatim record of yester- 
day’s proceedings, page 10, “The Security Council 
has 13 applications before it including that of 
Italy. The Soviet delegation proposes that all 
these applications, including that of Italy be con- 
sidered and that a resolution to admit all the 13 
states to the United Nations be adopted.” He had 
stated earlier, and I quote, “If we consider the 
question of the admission of Italy first, reach no 
agreement and take no decision, the matter will 
not be expedited at all.” He has made clear from 
his statement at today’s meeting precisely what he 
meant yesterday. 

In short, as we understand it, his point as he 
stated it yesterday and restated it again today is 
that 13 applications must be considered together 
and the Security Council should admit those 13 
applications or else the Soviet Union will vote 
against the admission of Italy. 

This we think is a public confession of a policy 
and a position flatly contrary to the opinion of 
the International Court of Justice. It is an open 
admission that the Soviet Union is not willing to 
let each applicant for membership state its own 
case and that it will abuse the veto to prevent this 
from happening. 

All the U.S. Government asks is that every ap- 
plicant for membership be judged on its own mer- 
its. That is what article 4 of the Charter requires 
for every applicant for membership in the United 
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Nations. This is not a rule laid down by the U.S. 
Government. It is a rule of law of the Charter, 
and affirmed by the International Court of Justice. 

Of course, it must also be pointed out, Mr. 
President, that there are 14 pending applications, 
all of which are referred to by the General As- 
sembly in its 1950 resolution, and of which the 
General Assembly found that 9 are qualified for 
admission to the organization. It is a matter of 
some interest and possible significance that the 
representative of the Soviet Union has referred 
merely to 13 applicants. There are actually 14. 
Although announcing his support for a selected 
group of applications conditioning his approval 
of each one on all of the others, the representative 
of the Soviet Union would have the Security 
Council believe that he is not opposed to Italy’s 
admission to the United Nations. 

When the Security Council last had before it 
Italy’s application for membership in September 
of 1949, there were 9 members cf this Council who 
voted in favor of Italy, and the action of the 
Council was frustrated by a Soviet veto based 
upon reasons which had nothing to do with Italy’s 
qualifications under article 4 of the Charter, but 
on reasons which the International Court of 
Justice had considered incompatible with the let- 
ter and spirit of article 4 of the Charter. 

Yesterday I referred to the application of In- 
donesia which was considered by the Security 
Council on September 26, 1950. The representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union at yesterday’s meeting 
took the position without explaining it further 
that the Indonesian case was wholly irrelevant be- 
cause the question, as he said, was a special one, if 
I understood his words correctly, but that the ap- 
plication of Italy should not be isolated as a special 
question. 

The law of the Charter and of the International 
Court of Justice is that every membership appli- 
cation is a special case in a sense that it is entitled 
to separate examination and a vote on its own 
merits, to use the exact words of the International 
Court of Justice. 

As has been so well said here today, the basic 
fact is that the United Nations needs Italy and 
her contribution to this organization. She is en- 
titled to take her place among us on her own 
merits. The nisl deen arising out of 
her trusteeship make her a special case. That is 
why it is before us today. The United States has 
always supported the right of Italy to member- 
ship by our voice and by our votes; both here and 
in the General Assembly I think my Government 
has made this clear. As often as the U.S. repre- 
sentative has raised his hand in the Security 
Council in support of that application, so often 
has the Soviet Union vetoed it. 

How is it possible to regard a vote against the 
Italian application except as a simple and clear 
demonstration of lack of faith in the Italian 
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Point Four Officials Die in 
Plane Crash Near Tehran 


[Released to the press December 23] 


The Department of State regrets to announce 
the deaths in a crash of a Misr airplane in Iran of 
Henry G. Bennett, Administrator, Technical Co- 
operation Administration of the Department; his 
wife, Vera Connell Bennett, both from Stillwater, 
Okla.; Albert Cyril Crilley, Special Assistant to 
the Administrator, Washington, D. C.; Benjamin 
Hill Hardy, Public Affairs Officer, Tca, Barnes- 
ville, Ga.; and James Thomas Mitchell, Audio- 
Visual Educational Specialist, Tca, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Also aboard the plane were Jesse Lee Smith of 
the Centennial Cotton Gin Company, Columbus, 
Ga.; Louis Hendrik Jordal, identified as a former 
soldier and apparently a member of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, University of Michigan; and 
Emijean Sneideegar, said to be an American of 
Iranian origin, in transit from Cairo [later iden- 
tified as Emijean Snedegar of District Heights, 
Md., director of nursing for the medical program 
for Foreign Service employees]. 

The Misr plane with the Bennett party aboard 
crashed on the evening of December 22, apparently 
between 8 and 9 o’clock in a blinding snowstorm, 
about 5 miles northwest of Tehran. There were 
16 passengers and 5 crew members aboard. It 
was clear that all were instantly killed. Most of 
the bodies were burned beyond recognition, al- 
though a certain amount of identification is being 
made with the help of unburned papers, jewelry, 
et cetera. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett were not burned 
and their bodies were found lying together near 
the wreckage. 

The Misr airplane left Baghdad so late as to 
pa it in Tehran after dark. A heavy snowstorm 

ad set in before the plane arrived over the field 
at Tehran at 7:10 p.m. The ceiling was low and 
the tower fired repeated flares and was in radio 
communication with the plane until 8:45 p.m. 
The last message reported received from the plane 
was, “We now see the runway.” A large crowd 
which had gathered to receive the party heard 
the plane turn and go out of earshot. Among 
those at the airfield awaiting the plane were Am- 
bassador Loy Henderson and William E. Warne, 
director of the United States technical and eco- 
nomic aid program for Iran. 

Ambassador Henderson returned to the Em- 
bassy at 9 p.m., leaving Mr. Warne and other 
Americans at the airport. Mr. Warne waited at 
the airport until 11:30, making every effort to 
get word of the plane. 
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The gendarmerie and other Iranian officials 
searched for traces of the plane all night under 
the direction of Ahmad Shafiq, director of Civil 
Aviation. Wreckage was sighted early on the 
morning of December 23 during a lull in the snow- 
storm by an Iranian searching plane in which were 
Shafiq and Maj. Luther Freas, Assistant Air 
Attaché. Ambassador Henderson, Mr. Warne, 
and Vice Consul Lewis Hoffacker arrived with the 
first search party at the scene at which there was 
no living person. The wreckage was within 5 
miles of the airport in a deep gulley among low 
hills. The plane had hit one hill, leaving tire 
tracks; hit a second hill, leaving two propellers; 
and crashed against the side of the gulley. 

Ambassador Henderson reports that the Chief 
of Protocol of the Foreign Office has called on 
him to express condolences on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, and other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet at the loss of the distinguished 
American citizens in the plane crash. Dr. Mosa- 
deq has telephoned Ambassador Henderson to ex- 
press his grief and is sending Mr. Bousheri, Min- 
ister of Roads, to call at the Embassy on his behalf. 


Assignment of Point Four Technicians 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 21 that 26 technicians scheduled for Point 
Four work in 15 countries of Latin America, the 
Near East, and Africa have finished a 4-week 
orientation course. 

Eighteen are agricultural specialists; four are to 
work in health programs; and the others will serve 
in the fields of metallurgy, education, and census. 
This group of technicians represents 17 states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The orientation course emphasizes understand- 
ing of the customs, religions, cultures, and lan- 
guages of the people among whom the technicians 
will live and work. 


New Foreign Relations 
Volume Released 


The Department of State released on Decem- 
ber 18 Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1934, volume I (General, The British Common- 
wealth). More than two-thirds of the approxi- 
mately 800 documents in this volume relate to 
political and economic problems, the multilateral 
aspects of which do not permit treatment un- 
der separate country headings. The other one- 
third concerns bilateral relations with the several 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
principally those with Canada. 
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The political problem of major concern to Amer- 
ican negotiators in the area of multilateral diplo- 
macy was that of disarmament. As a follow-up 
to President Roosevelt’s 1933 appeal for the even- 
tual abolition of offensive weapons and for a gen- 
eral pact of nonaggression, the American delegate 
to the General Disarmament Conference indicated 
his Government’s willingness to achieve, by a sepa- 
rate international agreement if necessary, an effec- 
tive system for supervision and control of the 
manufacture of and trade in arms. 

This represented a withdrawal from a former 
objection on constitutional grounds to a conven- 
tion obligating the United States to establish 
national supervision of arms manufacture. The 
United States would also agree to a provision for 
automatic and continuous inspection under the 
direction of an international body. 

Sponsorship by the United States of a treaty 
limited to the manufacture of and traffic in arms 
was undertaken after field reports indicated that 
the deepening atmosphere of distrust among Euro- 
pean governments precluded the negotiation of 
a general disarmament convention in the near 
future. 

The American Government, vitally interested 
in the maintenance of European peace and pre- 
pared to cooperate in bringing about a general 
agreement on disarmament, repeatedly asserted 
its determination to disassociate itself from what 
it regarded as purely European political negotia- 
tions and settlements. It was the political in- 
volvement phase, according to Secretary Hull, 
which would not permit his Government to make 
any positive commitment on a Soviet proposal for 
a permanent disarmament conference. The latter 
pean together with that of a so-called “Eastern 

carno” pact of mutual guarantee, was part of 
the diplomatic maneuvering among the European 
powers to deal with the critical issue of the Ger- 
man demand for arms equality and the French 
insistence on adequate security guarantees. 

The documents on Anglo-American discussions, 
preliminary to a London naval conference in 1935, 
reveal that insistence by the Japanese on equality 
of naval armaments dominated the talks. The 
American representatives sought to pave the way 
for a percentage reduction on total treaty tonnage 
of all categories except aircraft carriers, without 
modification of the ratio established by the Wash- 
ington treaty of 1922 on naval limitation. 

The conversations, which in the final stage in- 
cluded the Japanese, failed to resolve the differ- 
ences between the Japanese and American Gov- 
ernments as to the fundamentals of future naval 
limitation. Subsequently, on December 29, 1934, 
the Japanese Government gave notice that it was 
denouncing the Washington treaty, to be effective 
on December 31, 1936. 

Other multilateral negotiations covered by the 
documents include those relating to a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the munitions industry; in- 
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tergovernmental debts; an international agree- 
ment on rubber production; acceptance by the 
United States of an invitation to join the Inter- 
national Labor Organization ; and protests by for- 
eign governments against the National Recovery 
Administration shipping code. 

This volume is the fourth in a group of five 
covering the record of American diplomacy for 
1934. Volumes II (Europe, Near East, Africa), 
III (The Far East), and IV (The American Re- 
publics) have already been published. Volume V, 
a second volume on the American Republics, will 
be issued in 1952. 

The principles which guide in the compilation 
and editing of Foreign Relations together with the 
names of Department officers responsible for the 

reparation of the series are included in a preface 
S the editor. Foreign Relations of the United 

tates, 1934, volume I, was compiled in the Divi- 
sion of Historical Policy Research under the di- 
rection of E. R. Perkins, editor of Foreign Rela- 
tions. Copies of this volume (xcvi, 1030 pp.) may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for $3.75 each. 


Recent Releases— Continued from page 13 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Chile. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2213. Pub. 
4214. 13 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Chile— 
Signed at Santiago July 1 and 31, 1949; entered into 
force Aug. 5, 1949. Signed at Santiago Dec. 28, 1948, 
Jan. 10, 1949, and Jan. 20 and 21, 1949; entered into 
force Jan. 22, 1949. 


Claims: Reciprocal Indemnity for War Damage to Private 
Property. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2248. Pub. 4243. ll pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Brussels Dec. 5, 1949, Mar. 17 and Dec. 1, 
1950, and Mar. 12, 1951; entered into force Mar. 12, 
1951. 


Economic Cooperation With the British/United States 
Zone, Free Territory of Trieste Under Public Law 472, 
80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2261. Pub. 4285. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the British/ 
United States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste—Signed 
at Trieste Mar. 29 and Apr. 19, 1951; entered into 
force Apr. 19, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation: Assistance for Eritrea. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2269. Pub. 4315. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at London June 15, 1951; entered 
into force June 15, 1951. 





Economic Cooperation With the United Kingdom Under 
Public Law 472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2277. Pub. 4332. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at London May 25, 1951; entered 
into force May 25, 1951. 
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Economic Cooperation With Austria Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2283. Pub. 4339. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria— 
Signed at Vienna Jan. 16 and Mar. 7, 1951; entered 
into force Mar. 7, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With the Netherlands Under Pub- 
lic Law 472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2285. Pub. 4341. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands—Signed at The Hague Mar. 7 and Apr. 3, 1951; 
entered into force Apr. 3, 1951. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2289. Pub. 4845. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi 
Arabia—Signed at Jidda and at Mecca June 18, 1951; 
entered into force June 18, 1951. 


Defense of Greenland. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2292. Pub. 4349. 14 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark— 
Signed at Copenhagen Apr. 27, 1951; entered into 
force June 8, 1951. 


International Information and Educational Exchange 
Program: Fifth Semiannual Report of the Secretary of 
State to Congress. International Information and Cul- 
tural Series 18. Pub. 4374. 70 pp. Limited distribution. 


Report of expenditures made and activities carried on 
under authority of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (P. L. 402, 80th Cong.) 
during the period Jan. 1—June 30, 1950. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 23-29, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN. 


No. Date Subject 


1094 12/17 U.S., Cuba; navigation dues 

1095 12/18 Release of Foreign Relations 
volume 

1097 12/18 New Zealand: tax conventions 

1104 12/20 Ireland: tax conventions 

1108 12/21 Assignment of Pt. 4 technicians 





1111 12/23 Tea officials dead in plane crash 

1112* 12/23 Acheson: Death of Tca officials 

11138* 12/23 Acheson: Death of C. M. Ains- 
worth 

1114 12/26 Trial of U.S. fliers in Hungary 

1115* 12/28 Memorial service for Tca officials 

1116 12/28 Webb: Americans imprisoned in 
China 

1117 12/28 Valuables on deposit in Poland 

1118 12/28 Acheson: Release of U.S. fliers 

1119 12/29 Closing of Hungarian consulates 

1120) =©12/29 U.K., Denmark sign Torquay pro- 
tocol 

1121 12/29 Delegation to Liberian inaugura- 
tion 

1122 12/29 Acheson: Review of foreign policy 
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Africa 
LIBERIA: Presidential ¥en, ceremo- 
nies, U.S. delegation to . 


American Republics 

CUBA: Agreement with U.S. exempting gent 
from navigation dues .. a 

Oas Charter comes into effect (Dreier) 


Asia 

CHINA: Release of names of American open 
regretted . . 

IRAN: Point 4 officials killed in plane crash po 

JAPAN: International Court of Justice juris- 
diction accepted . 

KOREA: US. foreign policy in 1951 (Acheson) 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Disarmament Commission discussions 


Claims and Property 
Polish decree affects Americans’ valuables on 
deposit. ... . 


Europe 
DENMARK: Torquay protocol signed 
HUNGARY: 
Consulates closed in U.S., text of note 
U.S. seeks release of held American fliers .. 
IRELAND: Tax conventions with U.S. enter 
into force . . 
ITALY: Admission to UN. ‘supported by U. s. 
(Gross) . 
POLAND: Decree ‘affects ‘Americans’ valuables 
on deposit .. " 
U.K.: Torquay protocol signed . 
U.S. foreign policy in 1951 (Acheson) —_ 
U.S.S.R.: Charges against Mutual snpensssiie Act 
answered (Gross, Mansfield) .. 


International Meetings 

Calendar of meetings 

IMC: Copper-Lead-Zine Committee "announces 
allocations. . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 
U.S.S.R. charges against Mutual weceicsearciie Act 
answered (Gross, Mansfield) .. 


New Zealand 
Tax convention with US. 


Protection of U.S. Nationals — Sameer 

Hungarian consulates closed because of Ameri- 
can fliers imprisonment, text . 

Release of names of American prisoners | in 
China regretted (Webb to Knowland) 


Publications 

Foreign Relations 7 the abe 1934, vol. I re- 
leased . .. 

Recent releases 


Index Vol. XXVI, No. 654 


State, Department of 
Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1934, vol. I re- 
eased 


U.S. seeks release of ‘American fliers held. in 
Hungary . 


Strategic Materials 


IMC: st a ea nee announces 
allocations .. 


Taxation 
Conventions between Ireland and US., entry 


into force . . 
New Zealand, tax convention with 


Trade 
GATT: Denmark, U.K., sign Torquay protocol 


Technical Cooperation and Development 
POINT 4: Officials killed in plane crash. . . 
Technicians complete orientation course for 
work in Latin America, Near East, Africa 


Treaties and Other International Agreements 


IRELAND: Tax conventions with U.S., entry 
in force. . 

U.S. and Cuba exempts ‘yachts 1 from navigation 
dues. . 


United Nations 


Disarmament Commission discussed, U.S. pre- 
sents revisions (Jessup) . eS ee ae 
ASSEMBLY: Tripartite " resolution 
on disarmament (U.S., U.K., France), text of 
revisions to 
International Court of “Justice ‘jurisdiction ac- 
cepted by Japan .. A 
Italy’s admission supported by US. (Gross) +. 
Memorandum of special subcommittee on dis- 
armament proposals, text ° . ° 
U.N. bibliography: selected documents 
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